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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Joun GaLsworTHy—We mistake “life” 
for living. 

Epna FERBER— Writers are not supposed 
to talk about themselves. 

PRESIDENT CHANG—I 
others believe in my spirit. 

W. R,; Hearst—Eventually the world 
will come to total abstinence. 

Ep. HowE—I know of many useful men 
iho are hampered by matrimony. 

RupyarD Kietinc—There is no half-way 
house between victory and defeat. 

Bernarp SHaAw—If you only knew all 
the things I think and dare not say. 

Sir Wim11AmM Crookes—Starvation can 
only be averted thru the laboratory. | 

Lorp Norrnciirre—Sympathy toward 
Russia is the right policy for the Allies. 

GreraLtp STANLEY LEE—If Germany will 
not remove her appendix herself, we will. 

Rev..T. W. McELvEEN—Too many of us 
have ambitions, too few of us aspirations. 

Prima Donna GALLI-Curci—I have so 
little interest in clothes. Singing is every- 
thing to me. 

W. J. Bryan—The Lord gave me ears 
that stuck out a good deal more than artis- 
tic standards require. 

THEopoRE RoosEvELT—Remember, that 
what the Germans respect is the way we 
shoot—not the way we shout. 


LEon TrotzKy—If we were really logical 
we would declare war on England now, for 
the sake of India, Egypt and Ireland. 


At Wooprs—I would rather talk to 
George Cohan for ten minutes than to any 
other person in the world for three hours. 


Senator MoCumser—Unless conditions 
change only a collapse of the Central 
Powers can save the Allies from defeat. 


Senator Netson—One great thing we 
have accomplished by this war has been 
stopping the great flow of tourists to Europe. 


H. G. Weris—-Our Tories would rather 
make the most abject surrender to the 
Kaiser than deal with a renascent repub- 
lican Germany. ; 


CarpDINAL Grssons—More perhaps than 
any other single individual, our Holy 
Father, Pope Benedict XV, has suffered in 
this tragedy. 


Epwarp A. Firrne—There is one sure 
way for losing the war—and our business 
executives. hold the power that can prevent 
its fulfilment. 


Turopore P. SHonts—Probably no other 
one factor has contributed more to the com- 
fort and relief of American life than the 
street railway. 


Emprrork WrttrAM—Germany desires 
peace, but before it can be attained her 
enemies must recognize that Germany has 
ybeen victorious. 

Bir” StNpAy—Nell (Mrs. Sunday) 
won't grab prizes at a beauty show, but 
she’s got any woman I ever saw backed off 
the board and fanning for air, when it 
comes to horse sense. 
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A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 





efficiency. Official organ of the 


The Independe mt each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
better gardens, 


lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


: 


shorter hours and are not so worn out at 
the end of the day that they are forced to 
seek relief by using alcoholic stimulants. 


Herr BARTHELME—America is now con- 
ducting this frivolous war with all the 
superficiality and absence of expert knowl- 
edge of which this utterly unmilitary people 
is capable. 


Wooprow Witson—Every sign of th 
terrible days of war and revolutionarg 
change bids us search our hearts thru an 
thru and make them ready for the birth 
of a new day. - rem 


2:4 Tf A WO BD 


“Damn the Torpedoes! Go Ahead,” to be 
published soon in The Independent, is a 
graphic story of the American fleet in the 
war zone, written by Herman Whitaker 
from first hand experience aboard one of 
our destroyers. His story presents the thrill 
of adventure as well as the serious purpose 
of war on the sea—take these paragraphs, 
for instance : 


The boat on which I cruised was once out for 
nine days in a howling gale, and the chief ex- 
ecutive officer gave me the following description 
of it: “You could nieither lie down, sit up, 
stand, walk nor sleep. I was thrown off 
ward room transom eight times one night. She 
was going over on her beam ends at each roll, 
and every time I dropt almost plumb for twelve 
feet and hit the opposite locker. It was danger- 
ous. I might just as well have fallen down a 
well, I was so bruised, after a while, that I gave 
it up tho I was dying to sleep. There was 
nothing to do but hang on to a stanchion and 
stick it out. 

“By day, the seas were a wonderful sight. 
The boat would rear up under a charging wave 
and stand on her heel as it passed on with two 
thirds of her length exposed. It was a wonder 
that she didn’t break her back. And when she 
fell—the thousand tons of her would strike the 
water a tremendous blow. She’d quiver like a 
shaken lance; tremble like a frightened 
for ten minutes afterward. waves were enor- 
mous; bases dark green, tips light jade against 
the sky and so clear that we could often see 
porpoises shooting thru like fish behind the plate 
glass of an aquarium. We couldn't take any 
sights; had to run by dead reckoning thru four 
and five knot tides. Often we were practically 
lost; had to hail a lightship to find out where 
we were ‘at.’ We couldn’t even signal each other. 
We'd perhaps get a couple of letters from a de- 
stroyer only two or three hundred yards’ away, 
then down she would go, even the tips of her 
masts out of sight in the trough of a wave. It 
made a fellow feel mighty small to be tucked 
away, like that, in a little crevice of that roar- 
ing ocean. After nine days of it we were com- 
pletely exhausted.” 


Here is another vivid bit: 


Out of the thick pea soup fog, a huge black — 
freighter suddenly rose on our bows. As we 
swung on our heel with one screw reversed a 
destroyer came shooting at us from the oppo- 
site quarter. Avoiding her, we almost ran down 
another steamer. I tell you for a while gray 
hell was loose there on a black sea. 

Herman Whitaker writes out of a full 
experience his stories of action and adven- 
ture. He ran away from his home in Calj- 
forttid tS Befvé three years in the Briti 
army, became a lumberjack in Ontario, 
pioneered in the Hudson Bay country, went 
to El Paso with General Pershing, joined 
Villa’s Saltillo campaign against Huerta. 
He is at the battle front now as war cor- 
respondent of The. Independent. 
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ONE HAND AT THE HELM | 


ot el es 


sé APOLEON wasn’t much of a general,” said 


Premier Clemenceau. “He had only to fight a 

coalition.” The same might have been said of 

Frederick the Great and many another com- 
mander who owed his reputation to following the maxim of 
Louis XI, Divide et impera. It was the first lesson learned 
by young America. “We must all hang together,” said one 
of the signers to the rest in 1776. “Yes, or we will all hang 
separately,” responded Franklin. 

Every one of the five campaigns of the present war has 
shown the advantage of the Quadruple Alliance in having 
their power in one man’s hand and the weakness of the 
Entente Alliance in having their power divided between as 
many men as there are nations—and more, in most cases. 
The Kaiser may. not be much of a military genius, but it is 
safe to say that he is better than the entire dozen com- 
manders who have been pitted against him—simply because 
there is only one of him. Two heads are better than one, and 
a dozen better than two, and a million better than a dozen. 
This is the principle of democracy. But this refers to think- 
ing heads. When it comes to acting heads, the fewer the 
better. The possibilities to be taken under consideration are 
many; the resulting action can be but one. Progress in the 
development of governmental machinery tends continually 





toward the centralization of authority and the imposition 
of responsibility upon a single executive. 

So we rejoice that the French, British and American 
armies in France are now under the command of General 
Foch. None of the military leaders of the Allies is, regarded 
with more respect than the general who broke ‘the force of 
the German invasion at La Fére Champenoise on the 
Marne, in September, 1914. He is a strategist of proven 
ability, a soldier with the mind of a mathematician who 
nevertheless lays the first emphasis on the moral element 
in the affairs of war. The cardinal principle of his strategy 
he has exprest something like this: “Find out the weak 
point of your enemy and deliver your blow there. If he has 
no weak point, make one.” When he was in command of 
the Ecole de,Guerre, he used to quote Joseph de Maistre’s 
maxim, “A battle lost is a battle which one believes to have 
been lost, for battles are not lost materially.” To this Foch 
used to add, “Battles are therefore lost morally, and it is 
therefore morally that they are won.” This is the kind of 
leadership the Allied cause above all needs. 

The greatest battle of all time has come to a temporary 
halt. When it begins again, it will be of incalculable value 
to have the Allied strategy planned by a single mind, the 
Allied forces obeying a single will, 


THE SUPER-LACHRYMATOR 


and shrapnel so much as they do what they call “mus- 

tard gas.” It really is not our familiar oil of mustard, 
tho that is not to be sneezed at, but something vastly more 
irritating. When it was first discovered in Kekulé’s labora- 
tory years ago it proved too strong even for the toughened 
mucous membrane of German chemists and they abandoned 
the research as too dangerous. Now, however, they have 
taken up the investigation with fresh enthusiasm, for they 
have a lot of new subjects to experiment upon, several mil- 
lions of them, brought from England, Australia, America 
and elsewhere at great expense and conveniently arranged 
before them in trenches. So they are manufacturing the 
villainous stuff wholesale and firing it into our camps. 

The soldiers have named it “mustard gas” because of its 
blistering ability, but the chemist calls it di-chlor-di-ethyl- 
sulfide and he pictures it to himself in this fashion: 

HH HH 


‘ey & 
CC—C—8—0-—C—Cl 


Hu ua 
‘The Germans began their gas campaign at Ypres three 
years ago this April with simple elements, chlorine and 
Sromine. But the cloud could be seen coming in the day- 
ume, the hiss of the gases escaping from the cylinder could 
sometimes be heard in the dark. In any case the first whiff 


O-= boys in Lorraine do not appear to mind the shells 


was a signal to put on the gas masks and within ten or 
fifteen minutes the danger had blown over. But the new 
gas—which we suggest might be named “niobine”—gives 
little warning at first and it hangs around longer. It smells 
like garlic, an odor not noticeable in the French atmos- 
phere. But a few hours after exposure the eyes begin to 
blister and the nose and lungs become inflamed, causing in- 
tense pain. A drop of the liquid on the skin produces ulcer- 
ation. Clothing is little protection, for the vapor goes thru. 
A dugout or trench in which a gas shell has burst is un- 
inhabitable until it all evaporates. 

The use of gas is contrary to the Hague rules, but when 
the Germans began it of course their opponents had to fol- 
low suit. The American representatives at the Hague con- 
ference opposed the prohibition clause because they thought 
that it was not likely to be practicable to prevent the use 
of a.weapon‘which tho cruel was hevertheless effective and 
not more fatal than those allowed by custom. The “sneezing 
gases,” the “weeping gases” and the “sleeping gases” will 
temporarily demoralize the troops manning a battery or 
trench without in most cases causing death or permanent 
injury, and it is easier to guard against gas by masks than 
to protect from projectiles by armor. So all the belligerents 
have turned their attention to the methods of molecular 
bombardment. Our American chemists have been working 
at the problem for a year and are now able to give the 
enemy doses of his own medicine—and something worse. 
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LET ’KM COME! THEY SHALL NOT PASS 

John Bull stands stedfast against the Ger- The spirit of the Allies, fighting stubbornly 
man onslaught. Cartoon by Rollin Kirby to hold their line against tremendous odds. 
published in the “New York World” is forcefully portrayed in this cartoon 
THE PRUSSIAN FLOOD drawn by Stinson in the “Dayton Daily 
The cartoon at the right, drawn by Valesek News.” American troops belong in the pic- 
in the “Chicago Herald,” pictures the Ger- ture now, too, for our men have taken 
man drive as a sacrificial flood of men in- an active part in fighting the German 
spired by the head devil of militarism offensive since this cartoon was published 
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“SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN” STEADY IN THE REAR RANKS = 
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America’s high resolve on the battle field: “Their Work Is Ended A lesson for those at home is graphically presented in this car- 
—Ours Is Just Begun.” Darling in the “New York Tribune” toon drawn by Nelson Harding in the “Brooklyn Daily Eagle” 
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THE BIGLOW PAPERS ON THE 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


NCIENTEST tradition has made Poet the equivalent 

A of Prophet, and thumbing over our well-worn copy 

of Lowell we find ample confirmation. Who could 

better phrase the sort of “self-determination” which Ger- 

many has granted to the little nationalities of eastern Eu- 
rope now brought within her borders: 


I’ve chose my side, an’ ’t ain’t no odds 
ef I wuz drawed with magnets, 
Or ef I thought it prudenter 
To jine the nighes’ bagnets. 
Or, again: 
We've a war, an’ a debt, an’ a flag; an’ ef this 
Ain’t ter be independunt, why, wut on airth is? 


There are descriptions of the major belligerents as well. 
Would not the Kaiser heartily endorse this sentiment: 


I'd gladly take all of-our other resks on me 
To be rid of this low-lived politikle ’conomy. 


Changing one proper name, this is timely advice for our- 
selves: 


Thet’s wut we want—-we want to know 
The folks on our side hez the bravery 

To b’lieve ez hard, come weal, come woe, 
In Freedom ez Bill doos in Slavery. 


Our best military experts must at times have felt: 


Ef you read hist’ry, all runs smooth as grease, 
Coz there the men ain’t nothin’ more’n idees— 
But come to make it, ez we must today, 

Th’ idees hev arms an’ legs an’ stop the way! 


Finally, that noblest tribute to Peace with Victory ever 
written by an American poet: 


Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud, to meet a people proud, 
With eyes thet tell o’ triumph tasted! 
Come, with han’ grippin’ on the hilt, 
An’ step thet proves ye victory’s daughter ; 
Longin’ for you, our spirits: wilt 
Like shipwrecked men’s on rafts for water . . . 


Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, when 

They kissed their cross with lips thet quivered, 
An’ bring fair: wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race delivered! 





THE LOST HOUR 


N the days when journalists used moralities for fillers 
[ iste of jokes as they do now, this advertisement 
used to appear occasionally: 

Lost: Somewhere between sunrise and sunset a golden hour 
set with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for it can 
never be recovered in all eternity. 

The hour which by act of Congress was cut out of Easter 
Sunday we did not miss because it was eliminated, like 
Adam’s rib, while we were in a deep sleep. It meant at 
the most nothing more than the curtailment of some dream 
of Easter bonnets or some nightmare of the war. Besides, 
the Government promises to give the borrowed hour back 
to us in the fall. It is in fact a time loan, like the Liberty 
Bonds, payable in six months from date. 

We lose so many hours out of our conscious lives in sleep 
that one more or less does not matter. However long we 
sleep by the clock we always wake up the next instant after 
we drop off. There is no lapsed time so far as we are con- 
cerned. It is merely a transformation scene like those of 
the theater, only quicker and noiseless. We close our eyes 
on darkness and when we open them a minute later the 
sun is shining and the clock has been set ahead six, seven 
or eight hours according to whether one is a man, a woman 
or a fool. They say that in taking photo plays it is cus- 
tomary to cut out certain sections of the film that have 


thru some accident been left blank or spoiled and piece to- 
gether what is left without a break. Our life is like that, 
about a third of our allotted film is reeled off in the dark- 
ness unexposed. We have not, unfortunately, the power of 
the motion picture man to cut out from our lives the film 
that we have spoiled. It is all there rolled upon the reels 
of the past to be released and exhibited in its entirety at 
the Day of Judgment. 

But altho we cannot destroy an inch of our film past we 
can and do censor it. We have, as the Freudians tell us, an 
internal board of censorship continually on the watch to 
prevent the exhibition even at private view of those por- 
tions of our past which offend our sense of decency or pre- 
sent us in the character of villain or fool instead of hero. 
So our consciousness is not continuous. 

We Americans are so fond of both legislation and rail- 
roading that we are less disconcerted by this’sudden jump 
of the hour hand than other peoples. We are used to set- 
ting our watches back or forth an hour at a time whenever 
we travel across the continent. Some of us even have lost 
a day as we passed over that magic meridian that marks 
180 degrees from Greenwich. The lines of longitude and lati- 
tude are called “imaginary lines” doubtless because they 
have so powerful an effect upon the imagination. When we 
cross the equator for the first time we expect at least a 
jounce like what we get at a trolley switch. To look at a 
map of Europe it seems made up of green, yellow, red and 
blue patches, put together like a crazy-quilt, and we are 
disappointed when we pass from Green-land into Red-land 
to find the boundary marked by nothing more than a white 
stone or a cross custom-house officer. 

It takes us long to learn that the divisions of time and 
space are altogether arbitrary and mostly imaginary. The 
twenty-four hour day is an invention of the Babylonians, 
who did not know any better. They seem to have had six 
fingers and toes. Some time we will substitute a decimal 
day. Yet it is impossible to get rid of the feeling that hours, 
minutes and seconds have a real objective existence and we 
put blind confidence in our absurd calendar. When Eng- 
land switched over from the Julian to the Gregorian cal- 
endar it caused riots and mobs went about shouting “Give 
us back our eleven days!” No Czar had power enough to 
set the Russian calendar ahead, but the Bolsheviki knocked 
thirteen days out of last year without hesitation. The people 
had too many other things to worry about. In England the 
daylight saving act caused no disturbance except in ec- 
clesiastical circles. High Churchmen have been discussing 
whether the service which is set for noon by canon law may 
properly be held at twelve of the civil law clock, which is 
eleven by the sun. But it is pointed out by others that since 
the Anglican churches in going by Greenwich time in the 
past have been from five minutes too late to twenty min- 
utes too early, so there is no reason to think that the divine 
blessing would be withheld if the Parliamentary regulation 
were followed. 

It does us all good to drop an hour or have two Sundays 
come together. It shakes our superstition of the actuality 
of these temporal conventionalities. For, as Bergson points 
out, what we know is not time but duration, and this cannot 
be measured off in numbered intervals as tho it were spatial. 
It is not one instant following another like the ticks of a 
clock or the dots on the dial. “Duration is the continuous 
progress of the past which eats up the future and grows 
as it advances.” It is not a straight road stretching back- 
ward and forward as far as eye can reach, but a rolling 
snowball englobing all that it has gone over. 

And after Bergson has enlarged our minds a bit we can 
take up Einstein and the Relativists and learn from them 
that there is no such thing as absolute time and that si- 
multaneity is an absurdity. So it seems that time like the 
tariff is a local question and quite as susceptible of legis- 
lative management. 
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THE CITADEL OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN ASIA 


WIFTLY the Ottoman hordes are swarming over 

Armenia, from which they were lately driven. Their 

path is marked with ruin, as it ever has been. Such 
of the Christian population as were not slaughtered, kid- 
napped, starved or transported when the Turks retreated 
two years ago, are being exterminated as the Turks advance. 
The affrighted population flee before them to the moun- 
tains for refuge as their ancestors have fled for two thou- 
sand years. But will they find safety in the Caucasus to- 
day? The Russians, who used to protect them against 
Moslem fury, have given way to the Germans, who have 
turned them over to the Turks. Baku, the Sacred Land of 
the Fire Worshippers, which Peter the Great took a hun- 
dred years ago, has been ignominiously surrendered to the 
Kaiser, who connived at if he did not encourage the mas- 
sacre of the Armenians. The stricken Christians are 
hemmed in between Turk and Teuton. Their friends are far 
away and very busy. The Pope is pleading for them in vain. 
They have nobody to rely upon but themselves. 

So they are relying upon themselves. The Christians of 
the Caucasus have taken up arms—such arms as they can 
get—in self defense. The Armenians and the Georgians, 
forgetting that they are alien in race, oblivious of their 
differences in religion but remembering .their common 
Christian faith, have united to hold this historic stronghold 
against the enemies who besiege it from every side. There 
were before the war in Caucasia a million and a half Geor- 
gians and more than a million Armenians. The latter have 
been indefinitely augmented by refugees from Turkey. The 
Georgians are Greek Orthodox, like the Russians. The Arme- 
nians are Gregorians. Both are ancient and honorable races 
with histories running back two thousand years. They gar- 
rison a fortress whose walls are mountain ranges 10,000 to 
18,000 feet high, impregnable even against 42-centimeter 
guns. In these fastnesses during the nineteenth century the 
Lesghians under the leadership of High Priest Samuel, held 
out for twenty years against all the power that mighty 
Russia could bring against them. There is no better ground 
on which to make a last stand. There is no better reason for 
making such a stand, since what they face if they surrender 
is not merely subjection but extinction. 

Caucasia has declared her independence. None of the new 
nationalities makes a stronger appeal to Americans. We have 
educated the Armenians in our schools. We have cured them 
in our hospitals. We have granted them refuge when they 
fled from the bloody scimitar. We have sent them food when 
they were starving. But now the best kind of “Armenian 
relief” is machine guns. British officers are said to have 
been sent to:the Caucasus to organize the defense. But the 
British army on the Tigris is still four hundred miles away. 
Arms can be landed at the head of the Persian Gulf, but 
this is seven hundred miles away. There is nothing but 
a caravan road leading from there to the Caucasus and a 
camel train taking munitions seven hundred miles thru a 
country beset by Kurds, Turks and Persians can hardly 
compete with the Berlin-Baku railroad in the hands of our 
enemies. Still if we can only give them a little something 
to shoot with they may hold out till the war is decided in 
the west. 

We now know why the British embarked upon that ill- 
fated enterprize of the Dardanelles. On January 2, 1915, 
a telegram was received by the British Foreign Office from 
Petrograd asking for a demonstration to draw off the Turks 
from the Caucasus. When Mr. Churchill asked Lord Kitch- 
ener what he could do he answered: “I do not see that we 
ean do anything that will seriously help the Russians in 
the Caucasus. The only place that a demonstration might 
have some effect would be the Dardanelles.” So England’s 
newest superdreadnought “Queen Elizabeth,” was de- 

spatched to the Dardanelles and followed by the Anzacs. 





The sands of Gallipoli were strewn with the bodies of brave 
boys from Australia and New Zealand, but the Turks did 
withdraw from the Caucasus. 

The Caucasian territory which the Turks were then try- 
ing to conquer has now been given to them by the Kaiser. 
All they have to do is to go up and occupy the land. To 
adopt the phrase of the Russian conqueror of Armenia they 
“want Armenia but no Armenians.” Beyond the Caucasus 
lies Tartary. These Christian races stand in the way of the 
union of Turks and Tartars. The dispatches from Russia 
have lately told us of the formation of an independent state 
of the Bashkirs of the Urals. That is another link in the 
chain of Yeni-Turan, the All-Turanian federation that aims 
at an empire as wide as that of Genghis Khan. But the 
bond connecting the northern and southern Turanians is 
the isthmus between the Black and Caspian seas. Here the 
Caucasian race, like Prometheus of old, is lying bound and 
tortured on the mountaintop. : 


ANOTHER RUSSIAN REFORMATION 
[oe seems to be no end to the daring and enter- 








prize of the Russian revolutionists. They are making 

up for lost time and evidently aim not merely to 
catch up with the dther nations but to get ahead of all of 
them. First, they reformed the Government and turned the 
rascals out. That’s easy. We do it ourselves every few 
years. Next they reformed the Church, which is not so easy, 
but can be done. Then they reformed the calendar by drop- 
ping out thirteen days. Fourthly, they reformed the land 
tenure, which even Lloyd George had to give up as too 
hard a job for him. And finally, with unparalleled courage, 
the Bolsheviki have undertaken to reform the spelling. This 
is the stoutest citadel of conservatism, the sanctum sanc- 
torum of the standpatters in all countries, and an anxious 
world will watch to see if the silent letters are swept away 
like the sinecure officials of the old régime. 

So far the Bolshevik Minister of Education proposes 
merely to abolish three letters which it seems have not 
been doing any work for some centuries that others could 
not do as well. Since there are thirty-seven letters in the 
Russian alphabet one would think that the staff might be 
cut down a bit in the interests of economy and efficiency. 
At any rate, it is so ordered and after January 1 (N. S., 
mind you!) Yatt, Phita and E Minor will cease to draw 
their salaries and be banished from the schools. 

The King’s English is much worse than the Czar’s Rus- 
sian in the matter of orthography, but it would take more 
than a Bolsheviki revolution to bring its spelling into accord 
with its pronunciation. It took the French Revolution to in- 
troduce the metric system and it took the American Revolu- 
tion to substitute dollars and cents for £ s. d. But even if we 
cannot expect in our lifetimes to have a spelling that will 
spell, could we not show our sympathy with the Russians by 
swearing off the use of silent letters during the war? 








Nothing Bolshevikistic or Kultural abont the result of the 
Senatorial election in Wisconsin! 








Do your winter coal buying early, says Mr. Garfield. We will, 
sir. If you will just see that the coal is mined and brought to 
Ourtown, we will do the rest. 





On the same day last week the Massachusetts legislature rati- 
fied the Federal prohibition amendment and Indiana adopted state 
prohibition. These are inclement days for the “wets.” 





The New York “antis” are proposing to have the state recede 
from its enthusiastic adoption of woman suffrage. They must have 
made a mistake at 2 a. m. Easter morning. The hands of the 
clock were to be set forward, ladies, not back. 








From an afternoon paper just come to hand we see that the 
Germans have employed 600,000 troops in their drive. In the 
next column a report equally authentic gives German losses, ¢o0- 
servatively estimated, as 525,000. It ought to be comparatively 
easy to clean up the remaining 75,000 men. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














“More troops to France” 
was the keynote of the 
deliberations of the War 
Council presided over by the President 
last week. The great German offensive,- 
even tho it has fallen far short of its 
goal and seems destined to continue to 
do so, has convinced all the Allied gov- 
ernments that the imperative need of 
the hour is a great mass of reinforce- 
ments from the United States. The 
shipment of troops is to be made sec- 
ondary to nothing in the joint plans of 
America, England and France. 

Great Britain is arranging to send 
here for the transportation of detach- 
ments of the National Army many 
steamers that had been: in other use 
elsewhere. Even food, which had been 
given a preferred place in the ship- 
ments to Europe, is to give place to 
men. Sailing vessels are to be substi- 
tuted for steamers in the coast trade 
and on other routes, even that to Chile, 
where the indispensable nitrates for 
American farms come from. New plans 
for loading at American ports have cut 
down the “turn-around” time for 
steamships by twenty-five per cent. 

It is evident that American troops 
are to go overseas at once in unprece- 
dented numbers, and at a rate which 
was beyond all expectation a few 
months ago. They will be sent not 
only to France but to England, 
where they will go into the train- 
ing camps which will be vacated by 
British troops ready for service at 
the front. It is said to be the pres- 
ent purpose of the Administration 
to have more than 1,500,000 men 
overseas by the end of 1918. In his re- 
view before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs in January Secretary 
Baker declared that that number of 
men would be ready to go abroad this 
year “if the transportation facilities 
are available,to us.’’ The present prob- 
lem is to provide the transportation 
facilities. With the hearty codperation 
of our allies the Seven Seas are being 
searched for tonnage that can be 
spared. 


More Troops 
to France 


Getting troops to France 
is obviously a matter' of 
ships. There are not 
enough to be had, no matter what sac- 
rifices are made by our Allies. The 
rest must be built. They must be built 
fast. The United States Shipping 
Board reports the progress in March 
2s follows: Twenty-one vessels of 
166,700 tons delivered; six vessels of 
51,650 tons, building on contract from 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
launched; twenty-one vessels of 149,- 
€36 tons, requisitioned from private 
owners, launched; and nine others, 
wood and composite, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 31,500, launched. 

_ Chairman Hurley expresses deep 
disappointment with this result. The 
delivery of 166,700 tons was 30,000 


Ships, 
Not Excuses 


tons below the lowest estimate. In- 
stead of this reduction, he declares, 
there should have been an increase. 
The estimate was made on promises of 
shipbuilders. Mr. Hurley has sent a 
telegram to the manager of every ship- 
yard working on ships for the Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. It reads as follows: 


We are keenly disappointed in the 
amount of tonnage delivered by American 
shipyards during month of March and 
the slow progress made in many yards. 
. . . We are particularly anxious that 
you and your organization should put forth 
a special effort during the month of April. 
We are anxious that you should: keep us 
fully informed concerning all causes of de- 
lay encountered in building ships during 
this month daily, by wire if necessary. We 
ure concerned with the entire program, but 
we want April to break all records. 

Are the majority of your men doing a 
full day’s work? Are you working over- 
time? Are you running a night shift, or 
planning to do so? It is imperative that 
every power that can be taken advantage 
of be used. We want your reply promptly 
to this telegram, stating frankly the facts. 
Money, material and men have been sup- 
plied without stint by the nation. Keynote 
of present situation is management—lead- 


ership. Emergency Fleet Corporation looks 
to you for team work in applying leadership 
to speeding up of program. We will wel- 
come any suggestions which you wish to 
make, and if, in your opinion, the fauit lies 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
don’t hesitate to advise us. What tonnage 
do you expect to produce during April in 
the way of finished ships? How many keels 
will you lay? How many ships will you 
launch? Please don’t over-estimate. We are 
anxious to get actual facts so that our war 
program may be carried out. 

We are holding you personally respon- 
sible for the successful management of your 
property. If you fail to maintain your 
schedule of production, which schedule the 
country is expecting you to meet and which 
we must have you meet in order to win this 
war, the country will charge you and us 
with not doing our part. Our country is 
holding every foreman and every workman 
in the shipyards, and especially every ship- 
yard owner, stockholder and manager, as 
well as every officer and employee of the 
IXmergency Fleet Corporation, responsible 
for the work of building ships. They are 
needed badly, and the American people 
want ships, not excuses. 

Mr. Hurley is right. The dissatisfac- 
tion of the people of the nation with 
any failure to build ships with the 
greatest possible speed will be colossal. 
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HOW THE BATTLE GOES 


The broken line shows the German front April 
1916, and the heavy black dindenburg. Ii 


line the Hindenburg line, 1917, from which the Germans 


8, 1918, the thin black line the British line of 
began their 


recent offensive. In “How the Battle Goes,” published on another page, the Military Critic of The 
Independent sums up and explains the week’s fighting on the western front 
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oii : : While the British attempting to leave Russia when the 

wero a have received a set- Government abandoned Petrograd for 
in Asia 


back in Europe they 
have been making great gains in Asia. 
The British expedition from Bagdad 
is following up the Tigris River. They 
routed the Turks at Hit and pursued 
them beyond Anah, 160 miles west of 
Bagdad. They captured 5000 prisoners 
and large depots of munitions. Then 
the British advanced seventy-three 
miles beyond Anah, which brings them 
half way toward Aleppo. 

From Anah the old caravan route 
leads to Damascus, 300 miles west, 
which General Allenby is approaching 
from the south with the army from 
Egypt. If the two British forces, one 
from the east and the other from the 
west, can make a junction either at 
Damascus, or better at Aleppo, Turkey 
will be cut in two. Constantinople will 
lose all control over Egypt, Palestine, 
Arabia and Mesopotamia. From the 
British base at Cyprus it ought not to 
be difficult to land troops at Alexan- 
dretta and cut the German railroad 
leading from Constantinople toward 
Bagdad. A demonstration here might 
check the Turkish invasion of the Cau- 
casus, where the Armenians and 
Georgians have joined in a last stand. 


The Revolt of The portentous news 
Seale from France has drawn 
attention from Russia, 
where nevertheless events are happen- 
ing which may have an important in- 
fluence upon the course of the war. As 
soon as the nominal peace was con- 
cluded with the Ukraine and Great 
Russia at Brest-Litovsk, all the Ger- 
man troops that could possibly be 
spared were sent to the western front. 
Those that were left were despatched in 
small detachments into the Ukraine 
and the Baltic provinces, nominally for 
the purpose of suppressing the Bolshe- 
viki and restoring order, really for the 
purpose of gathering in foods, metals 
and munitions for German use. The 
harshness with which they have car- 
ried out these measures has aroused the 
resentment even of the propertied 
classes which welcomed them at first as 
their sole defense against the mob. The 
Ukrainian Rada which made peace at 
Brest-Litvosk and invited German 
troops to aid them against the Bolshe- 
viki has now requested Germany to 
stop the advance of their troops. Ger- 
many is said to have replied that since 
she was invited to restore order she 
could not leave until this was accom- 
plished. The demand of Germany to 
have 85 per cent of their grain and all 
their sugar except that needed for local 
consumption has been refused. The Ger- 
man commander at Kiev requested the 
bankers there to float a loan of $5,000,- 
000 on the security of German finan- 
cial institutions, but they declined to 
eemply. 

The Bolshevik Rada. which was ex- 
pelled from Kiev by the Germans, has 
sect up a rival government at Ekater- 
inoslav, and declares its intention to 
fight the Germans by all possible 
means. In the south they seem to have 
obtained a considerable measure of suc- 

















Central News 
A GAS MASK-HELMET-HAT 
Belgian troops are the first to use this combina- 
tion medieval helmet and modern mask. The 
visor gives extra protection to the eyes and face 
and the gas mask can be quickly slipt into 
position 

cess, for in combination with the Ukrai- 
nian troops the Bolsheviki have re- 
captured the ports of Kherson, Niko- 
layev, and Odessa on the Black Sea. 
These were occupied a few weeks ago 
by the Germans, who thereby obtained 
shipyards and shipping as well as large 
stores of grain and munitions. Unless 
the Germans can regain possession or 
control of the Black Sea ports, their 
ambitious plans for reaching the Cau- 
casus, Persia and the frontiers of Indic 
are checked. Further to the east the 
Bashkirs and Tartars are reported to 
have set up an independent republic in- 
cluding three-fourths of a million in- 
habitants. 

It is now recognized by the Allies 
that their embassies made a mistake in 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 29-—Germans launch attack on 
Arras. Paris church shelled by long 
range gun. 

March 30-—French attack southern 
side of German salient between Las- 
signy and Noyon. Anti-draft riots in 
Quebec. 

March 31—British and French regain 
Moreuil, ten miles from Amiens. 
Australian steamer “Conargo” sunk 
by torpedo in Irish Sea. 

April 1—White Star liner “Celtic” 
torpedoed but not sunk. Heavy shell- 
ing of American front at Toul. 

April 2—Austrian Foreign Minister 
professes agreement with President's 
peace terms. British from Bagdad 
going up Euphrates are half way to 
Aleppo. 

April 3—British regain Ayette, eight 
miles south of Arras. Americans 
gassed in another sector than Toul. 

April 4—British Admiralty reports 
loss of six ships over 1600 tons and 
seven smaller; less than half of pre- 
vious week’s losses of large ships. 
Japan agrees to lend America 450,- 
000 tons of shipping, 360,000 still 
to be built. 




















Moscow, and that it would have been 
wiser if they had followed the example 
of Mr. Francis and remained in the 
country. The French, Italian, Greek 
and Serbian representatives who left 
Petrograd to go thru Finland to 
Sweden were held up by the Bolsheviki 
at Tammerfors, Finland, where they 
have since remained. They have been 


-forced into the humiliating position of 


having to apply thru the Danish legation 
to Mr. Joffe, the Bolshevik Commissioner 
of Foreign Affairs, whom they formerly 
refused to recognize, for permission to 
return to Petrograd and obtain a spe- 
cial train to Vologada, where the Amer- 
ican Embassy now is. Mr. Joffe in 
granting permission said it seemed 
strange that Russia’s allies should ask 
permission thru a neutral to enter a 
friendly country. 

The Kaiser has sent his brother, 
Prince Henry, and one of his sons to 
Reval in Esthonia in order to 
strengthen the German influence in the 
Baltic Provinces. He was received en- 
thusiastically by the Germans but the 
Esthonians refused to participate in 
the reception. 


The treaty with the 
The Question of the Central Powers 

the Crimea that established the 
independence of the Ukraine defined 
strictly its frontier on the western side 
but left the other three sides indefi- 
nite. On the north it will be bounded 
by Russia, tho perhaps in part contig- 
uous to the proposed principality of 
Lithuania. On the east will also be 
Russian territory unless the Don Cos- 
sacks set up an independent state. To 


. the south of Ukrainia is the peninsula 


of Crimea, to which apparently the 
Ukrainians lay no claim. The Ukrai- 
nian claim to nationality is based 
upon race, but they form only a small 
proportion of the population of Cri- 
mea, which is chiefly composed of Crim 
Tartars, a people allied by race and 
religion to the Turks on the other side 
of the sea. There is, however, a strong 
element of Great Russians and Greeks 
and in the cities of Germans and Jews. 
The Tartars, who invaded the penin- 
sula in the thirteenth century, set up 
an independent khanate, but from 
1478 to 1783, when it was annexed by 
Russia, the Crimea acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the Sultan of: Turkey. 
In 1856 the Turks, with the aid of the 
French and English, tried to reconquer 
it, but the fortress of Sevastopol held 
out for nearly a year and the Allies 
wore themselves out in the siege of it 
*— it was restored to Russia. 

ow the Turks are demanding the 
Crimea on the ground of nationality 
and of the sovereignty they exercized 
over it for more than three hundred 
years, and it is rumored that the Ger- 
mans are willing to have it ceded to 
them. It will be remembered that in 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk the Turks 
acquired possession of Transcaucasian 
provinces to which they had even less 
racial and historic rights. Meantime 
the Bolsheviki of the Crimea have set 
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up a Soviet or Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, and have pro- 
claimed an independent Tauridian re- 
public. 

The world was shocked at the sweep- 
ing political and territorial demands 
of Germany in the _ Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, but now, it appears that the 
supplementary and unpublished trade 
treaty includes concessions of even 
greater value. It is announced that by 
this agreement Germany acquires con- 
trol of the Baku oil fields on the Cas- 
pian Sea, which rival those of the 
United States and Mexico. Since the 
port of Batum, which serves as an 
outlet for the petroleum ca the Black 
Sea, was by the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk returned to Turkey, Germany 
has gained what she has long desired, 
a supply of oil fuel. 


on Count Czernin, the Aus- 
Peace Talk tro - Hungarian Foreign 

Minister, in an address 
to the Vienna Municipal Council, said: 


Recently we were almost on the point of 
entering into negotiations with the western 
powers, when the wind suddenly veered 
round, and, as we know with certainty, the 
entente decided it had better wait, as par- 
liamentary and political events in our coun- 
try justified the hope that the monarchy 
would soon be defenseless. 

Some time before the western offensive 
began Premier Clemenceau addrest to me 
an inquiry whether and upon what basis 
I was prepared to negotiate. In agreement 
with Berlin, I immediately replied that I 
was prepared to negotiate, and that as far 
as France was concerned the only obstacle 
I could see in the way of peace was the 
French desire for Alsace-Lorraine. The re- 
ply from Paris was that it was impossible 
to negotiate on this basis. Thereupon there 
was no choice left. 

The colossal struggle in the west has al- 
ready begun, Austro-Hungarian and Ger- 
man troops are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
as they fought in Russia, Serbia, Rumania 
and Italy. We are fighting together for the 
defense of Austria-Hungary and Germany. 
Come what may we will not sacrifice Ger- 
many’s interests any more than she _ will 
leave us in the lurch. We are. not fighting 
for imperialistic or annexationist aims for 
ourselves or for Germany. 

I consider the safest guarantee for the 
future, international agreements to prevent 
war. In such agreements, if they are framed 


in binding form, I should see much stronger 
guarantees against surprize attacks by 
neighbors than in frontier rectifications, but 
thus far, except in the case of President 
Wilson, I have been unable to discover 
among any of our enemies serious inclina- 
tion to accept this idea. However, despite 
the small degree of approval this idea _re- 
ceives, I consider that it will be realized. 

There were rumors of preliminary 
peace negotiations during the winter, 
but this is the first time a statement 
in regard to it has been made by any 
government. Premier Clemenceau, 
when the Austrian statement was 
called to his attention, declared: 
“Czernin lied.” 


The Dutch Government 
has issued a statement in 
the Official Gazette deny- 
ing the allegations of President Wilson 
that the seizure of the Dutch shipping 
in American ports was justified on the 
ground that Holland could not make 
use of the ships under the conditions 
imposed. The Dutch Government pro- 
tests that the ships could be employed 
in legitimate neutral commerce, but 
that to permit their use for the trans- 
portation of troops and war material 
from America thru the war zone to the 
European co-belligerents would be an 
unneutral act on the part of the Neth- 
erlands. The Netherlands could not 
consent to allowing the Dutch ship- 
ping to be sent by the Allies thru the 
danger zone unless the associated gov- 
ernments could guarantee the ships 
would not be armed and would not 
transport troops or war material. The 
statement concludes: 

The Netherlands Government deems it 
its duty, especially in serious times such 
as the present, to speak with complete can- 
dor. It voices the sentiments of the entire 
Dutch nation, which sees in the seizure an 
act of violence which it will oppose with 
ali the energy of its conviction and its 
wounded national feeling. 

The American Government has always 
appealed to right and justice, has always 
come forward as the champion of small na- 
tions. That it now codperates in an act 
diametrically opposed to those principles is 
a proceeding which can find no counter- 
weight in the manifestations of friendship 


Holland’s 
Protest 


or assurances of lenient application of the 
wrong committed. 


On the other hand, the American 
Government holds that it would have 
been within the rights of the United 
States to take the vessels permanently, 
paying for them a just price, but, rec- 
egnizing that Holland would be handi- 
capped after the war by such action, 
it was announced that only the use of 
the ships would be required. After the 
war they will be returned to the Dutch 
flag in as good condition as when taken 
taken and if sunk will be replaced. 

The ancient right of angary, which 
permits the seizure of neutral ships as 
well as other means of. transportation 
by a belligerent in cases of emergency, 
is recognized by international law. 
altho American authorities have been 
disposed .to deny its justification. It 
was last exercized, previous to the 
present war, by the Germans in 1870, 
when they seized and sank some Brit- 
ish vessels in the Seine to keep the 
French gunboats from coming up the 
river. Prince Bismarck defended the 
action against the British protest, but 
consented to compensate the owners. 


Anti-Draft Riots There has been an 
R outbreak in Quebec 
in Quebec against the conscrip- 

tion law similar to those that took 

place in New York City in 1863. The 
compulsory service act was carried 
thruout Canada by large majorities 
except in the French provinces. When 
the result of the election was known 
threats of secession were voiced and 
preparations made for organized re- 
sistance to the execution of the act. 

The efforts of the troops to round up 

the slackers precipitated the outbreak. 

A mob of ten thousand gathered in 

Quebec on March 29 to storm the drill 

hall where the conscripts were con- 

fined. Hardware stores were looted for 
arms. False fire alarms from all quar- 
ters added to the confusion. 

The military took prompt action by 
cecupying the public squares while 
charges of cavalry swept thru the 
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oa A FRENCH DIRIGIBLE GUARDING THE AMERICAN CAMP 
Until we can get airplanes built and shipped overseas, we are dependent on French aircraft to fight back enemy planes attacking our lines 
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streets. Bricks and stones were show- 
ered upon the soldiers, and from the 
housetops snipers fired upon them. It 
was three days before the disorder was 
put down, and then only by the use of 
gunfire by the military against street 
crowds. 


ParisChurch The new Krupp long- 
range guns continue the 

Shelled bombardment of Paris 
every day. Whether they do any mili- 
tary damage or not is not reported, but 
the number of civilians killed is con- 
siderable. The bombardment seems to 
have no effect upon the courage of the 
Parisians. On the contrary, the wan- 
tonness and brutality of it has roused 
a spirit of resentment that strengthens 
their determination to resistance. The 
whole civilized world was horrified at 
the shelling of the city during the serv- 
ices of Good Friday, for one of the 
shells struck a prominent church and 
exploded inside. A breach twelve feet 
high and twenty feet wide was made 
in the north end of the church and the 
roof at that end, falling, buried the 
worshipers with débris. The nave was 
filled with a heap of stones as high as 
the altar. All of the stained windows 
were shattered. From the débris sev- 
enty-five bodies were taken, fifty-four 
of them women, and many children. 
The wounded numbered ninety. The 
priests turned their attention to ad- 
ministering the last sacrament to the 
dying. Cardinal Amette arrived at the 
scene a few minutes after the explo- 
sion and was followed soon by Presi- 
dent Poincaré and Premier Clemen- 
ceau. Among those killed was Coun- 
selor Stroehlin, of the Swiss Legation. 
The injured included Countess Mo- 
rand, Viscount Molitor and other dis- 
tinguished people, among them five 


Americans. The Pope has addrest a 
protest against such sacrilege to the 
Catholic Emperor of Austria. The Kai- 
ser has sent a telegram of congratula- 
tion to the Krupp works at Essen for 
their success in constructing the long- 
range gun. 

According to German accounts the 
new gun attains its unprecedented 
range by rising into the rarefied air of 
the upper atmosphere. The highest 
point in the curve of its trajectory is 
over eighteen miles and the time of its 
flight is three minutes. The projectile 
has a caliber of 8% inches and weighs 
with its internal charge of explosives 
660 pounds. The gun is 65% feet long, 
instead of the 90 or 150 feet that some 
American experts thought necessary. 

It is surmized in Paris that there 
are four of these guns, two being used 
on alternate days, and that they are 
emplaced near Laon, eighty miles from 
Paris. 

Of course, no particular building 
could be aimed at from such a dis- 
tance, but with all Paris as a target 
every shot can take effect. None of 
them has so far failed to explode. 

The German complaint that the 
French are destroying the ancient ca- 
thedral of Laon by their bombardment 
of that city may indicate that the 
French are trying to reach the site of 
these long-range guns. 

To End Labor Troubles A” elaborate 
in War Wozk and thorogo- 
ing plan for 


the elimination and settlement of 
troubles between capital and labor has 
been proposed by the War Labor Con- 
ference Board, which was formed two 
months ago on the suggestion of the 
Secretary of Labor. The Conference 
Board consisted of five representatives 








of capital, five representatives of la- 
bor, and two representatives *of the 
public, ex-President Taft and Mr. 
Frank P. Walsh. 

The board’s plan provides for the 
creation of a National War Labor 
Board, to be made up in the same way 
as the Conference Board which makes 
the report. The War Labor Board is to 
have the power: 

1. To settle, by mediation and con- 
ciliation, disputes between employers 
and workers in the field of war pro- 
cuction and other fields closely related 
to it; 

2. To provide local machinery for 
such mediation; 

3. To mediate itself when local ef- 
forts have failed; 

4. To appoint an umpire, when vol- 
untary settlement has not _ been 
reached, to hear and decide the con- 
troversy finally, the umpire to be 
chosen by unanimous vote of the 
board or, failing that, by lot from a 
list of ten persons nominated by the 
President. 

The action of the board is to be in- 
voked by either side in a controversy 
or by the Secretary of Labor. The 
board and the umpire in their consid- 
eration of the controversy are to be 
governed by the following principles: 

1. No strikes or lockouts during the 
war; : 

2. The right of the workers to or- 
gsnize and to bargain collectively thru 
chosen representatives; 

3. The right of employers to do the 
same; 

4. No discrimination against work- 
ers because of trade union member- 
ship or activities; 

5. No exercize by workers of co- 
ercive measures to induce others to 
join their unions or to compel employ- 
ers to deal with them; 

6. Union shops to continué union 
shops, and in the case of other shops 
the continuance of them as open shops 
not to be considered a grievance by 
the workers; 

7. No relaxation of established safe- 
guards of health and safety; 

8. For women doing work ordinarily 
done by men, equal pay for equal 
work; 

9. Maximum production of all war 
industries to be maintained; 

10. Living wage to be guaranteed. 

When the report of the Conference 
Board had been made public, the fol- 
lowing statement was made by Mr. 
Walsh, the representative of the public 
who had been selected by labor, as 
Mr. Taft had been by capital: 

The plan submitted represents the best 
thought of capital and labor as to what the 
policy of our Government with respect to 
industrial relations during the war ought to 
be. Representing capital were five of the 
largest employérs in the nation, but one 
of whom had ever dealt with trade unions. 
advised and counseled by ex-President Taft. 
one of the world’s proven great administr:- 
tors and of the very highest American typr 
of manhood. The representatives of the 
unions upon the board were the national 
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THE FRENCH FOR FANS 


To some folks spring means baseball, whether there is a war going on or not. These marines at 
training camp are taking a special lesson in the French phrases they will need to help the “home 
team” win if they get an incidental game over there. ‘Kill the umpire,” 


A bas l’arbitre.” “A la Maison” cheers on a home run 


* for instance, becomes 


officers of unions engaged in way produc- 
tion and numbering in their ranks consi«- 
erably over one million men and women. 


The principles declared might be calle: 


an industrial chart for the Government s: 
curing to the employer maximum produc 


tion, and to the worker the strongest guar- 
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anty of his right to organization and the 
health growth of the principles of democ- 
racy as applied to industry, as economic 
welfare while the war for human liberty 
everywhere is being waged. If the plan is 
adopted by the Government, I am satisfied 
that there will be a ready and hearty ac- 
quiescence therein by the employers and 
workers of the country so that the volume 
of production may flow with the maximum 
of fruitfulness and speed. This is absolutely 
essential to an early victory. The industrial 
army, both planners and workers, which 
are but other names for employers and em- 
ployees, is second only in importance and 
necessity to our forces in the theater of 
war. Their loyal coéperation and enthusias- 
tic effort will win the war. 


The Standard 
Oil Company of 
New Jersey has 
adopted a new plan to promote better 
relations between the company and its 
employees. Conferences in which offi- 
cers of the company participate with 
representatives elected by the workers 
are to take place at regular intervals. 
The plan was announced to the workers 
at the company’s refineries by the fol- 
lowing notice: 

This company invites the codperation of 
every employee in seeing to it that its long- 
established policy for fair treatment of all 
employees in matters pertaining to wages 
and working conditions is maintained, and 
the company, on its part, desires to coéper- 
ate as far as may be helpful with each em- 
ployee in his plans to provide satisfactory 
living and social conditions for himself and 
family. 

In order that each employee may be en- 
abled to thus codperate most effectively, the 
company invites employees to elect from 
their own number, by secret ballot, men in 
whom they have confidence, who shall rep- 
resent them in dealing with officers and 
other representatives of the company in 
matters of mutual interest, this election to 
be on the general basis of one representa- 
tive to 150 employees, with at least two 
representatives in each division of the 
works. 

The persons thus selected by the employ- 
ees will be their duly accredited representa- 
tives at a joint meeting with the Tepre- 
sentatives of the company, which it is pro- 
posed to hold at 26 Broadway, New York, 
April 1, 1918, for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted and of discussing matters 
of mutual concern. They will also be the 
accredited representatives of the employees 
at all subsequent meetings and in all mat- 
ters of codperation between the company 
and its employees, until the employees shall 
designate some other person to represent 
them. 

The representatives of the men are 
to be encouraged to take part freely 
in the conferences, presenting the side 
of the workers with frankness and 
vigor. It is hoped by the company’s 
officers that serious troubles between 
the employers and the employees may 
be prevented by these conferences, at 
which incipient differences may be 
opened up and eliminated before they 
grow to the proportions of acute griev- 
ances. It is intended that this plan shall 
be the beginning of a permanent pol- 
icy 

The first conference was held on 
April 1 at the office of the company in 
tk: famous building at 26 Broadway, 
New York. The seventy-five represen- 
tat'ves who had been elected by secret 
ballot by the company’s workers at its 
three plants sat down to dinner with 
Sevonty-five of the company’s execu- 
tiv: 3. 

‘he principal after-dinner speech 
Was made by Walter C. Teagle, pres- 


Standard Oil Invites 
Employees to Confer 

















THE YANKS ARE COMING 


General Pershing’s proposal on March 29 that the American troops in France be sent forward 

at once to fight side by side with the Allies wherever they were most needed was followed by an 

announcement from Washington that every sacrifice will be made to increase the number of troops 

we are sending overseas. Trained regiments that cannot be used immediately in the formation of 

American divisions are to be brigaded ternporarily under French and British units. The troops 

disembarked and lined up’ for inspection in this photograph are part of an American division 
now probably fighting at the front 


ident of the New Jersey company. 
He announced a ten per cent increase 
in the wages for all the company’s 
workers with the exception of a small 
class for whom an increase has already 
been put into effect and another small 
group who get five per cent. Mr. Teagle 
declared that the two fundamental 
principles of the Standard’s policy to- 
ward its employees were to be: first, 
assurance of fair treatment and fair 
working conditions; and, second, the 
consideration of the new program of 
welfare work which the company has 
in mind for its employees as in no 
sense a substitute for fair wages. 

The welfare plans were laid before 
the workers by other speakers. They 
included the presentation to each em- 
ployee after one year’s service of a 
life insurance policy paid for entirely 
by the company; annuities for em- 
ployees reaching the age of sixty-five 
years, and for all younger employees 
after twenty years of service; sick and 
accident benefits; establishment of an 
employment department, which will 
act as the intermediary between the 
company and the employees, and serve 
as a court of appeal in the case of dis- 
missal;. participation of the company 
in the Bayonne Housing Corporation, 
vhich proposes the creation of model 
housing conditions for employees of 
the Standard’s Bayonne plant and 
other neighboring corporations; ‘and 
enlargement by gifts from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller of the service of the Y. M. 
C. A. as a community center. 

The enthusiasm with which the an- 
nouncements were received by the rep- 
resentatives of the workers is a favor- 
able augury for the future of the 
Standard’s new policy. 


Congressman Len- 
root was. elected 
United States Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin last week to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Husting. He defeated Joseph 
E. Davies, the Democratic candidate, 
by a plurality of something over 
10,000, and former Congressman Vic- 
tor Berger, the Socialist candidate, by 
about 46,000. Mr. Berger received a 
little more than one-quarter of the to- 
tal vote cast in the state. 

Mr. Davies was the Administration’s 
candidate. He resigned from the office 
of chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission to make the fight in Wis- 
censin, and his candidacy received the 
endorsement of a letter from the Pres- 
ident, in which Mr. Wilson said: 

May I also add a word of thanks to you 
for your stedfast loyalty and patriotism 
during that trying period before we were 
thrust into the war, while to avoid becom- 
ing involved therein every effort was being 
made aggressively to assert and fearlessly 
to maintain American rights? 

The McLemore resolution, the embargo 
issue, and the armed neutrality measure 
presented the first opportunities to apply 
the-acid test in our country to disclose true 
loyalty and genuine Americanism. It should 
always be a source of much satisfaction to 
you that on these crucial propositions you 
proved true. 

On the three measures mentioned by 
the President, Congressman Lenroot 
was opposed to the position taken by 
the Administration. The implication of 
Mr. Wilson’s “acid test” is therefore 
obvious. 

The election had been awaited with 
some trepidation thruout the country, 
Lecause of the pacifist, Socialist, and 
pro-German sentiment that has been 
supposed to make the state of Wiscon- 
sin the one weak point in America’s 


Loyalty’s Victory 
in Wisconsin 
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cetermination to fight the war thru to 
a triumphant conclusion. The attitude 
cf Senator La Follette in the Senate 
and out has had much to do with this 
suspicion of Wisconsin’s loyalty. The 
numbers of German-American inhab- 
itants of the state and the strength of 
the Socialist movement there have 
been other disturbing elements in the 
situation. 

But now the people of Wisconsin 
have emphatically repudiated the 
thought thac they are not loyal to the 
purposes of the rest of the United 
States in relation to Prussian militar- 
ism. Mr. Lenroot’s Americanism and 
devotion to the vigorous prosecution 
of the war are beyond question. Be- 
tore the declaration of war, he was re- 
luctant to have the United States go 
in. But he voted for the declaration of 
war and, once we were in, he has sup- 
ported the war preparations and activ- 
ities of the nation without reservation. 

The issue in Wisconsin between the 
Republicans and the Democrats was 
rot distinct. The victory of Mr. Lenroot 
is probably partly an endorsement for 
a tried and able legislator of progres- 
sive spirit; partly an indication of the 
natural swing of the pendulum away 
from the party in power; partly an ex- 
pression of critical feeling toward the 
Administration because of imputed 
mistakes and failures; partly the ex- 
pression of a desire to rebuke the 
Fresident for taking a hand in a par- 
tizan fight. 

Mr. Lenroot’s election should add 
strength to the Senate. It should rein- 
force the Republican forces there. It 
will, incidentally, add a much-needed 
vote to the ranks of the woman suf- 
frage supporters. Mr. Lenroot voted 
in the House in favor of the Federal 
woman suffrage amendment, and will 
doubtless do the same in the Senate 
when opportunity offers. 


LW.w One hundred and _ twelve 

* ~~... members of the Industrial 
on Trial Workers of the World were 
put on trial last week in Chicago 
charged with conspiracy to impede the 
prosecution of the war. Among the de- 
fendants were William O. Haywood, 
the general secretary-treasurer of the 
I. W. W. and a labor leader of ex- 
tremely radical propensities for the 
past twenty-five years; Vincent St. 
John, Haywood’s predecessor in office; 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, one of the 
most picturesque figures in the radical 
labor movement, and Arturo Giovan- 
nitti, one of the leaders of the I. W. W. 
strike at Lawrence, Massachusetts, sev- 
eral years ago. 

Mr. Giovannitti, however, who will 
be remembered by Independent readers 
as the author of an article on “Syn- 
dicalism—the Creed of Force,” pub- 
lished in its pages in 1913, was prompt- 
ly discharged, the indictment against 
him having been withdrawn by the 
prosecution. 

The charges against the defendants 
include allegations of sabotage in the 
slowing down of production and the 
wanton spoiling of material, incitement 
to strikes in order to delay the output of 
munitions of war, and intrigue against 


military service. The indictment charges 
violation of five Federal laws: the es- 
pionage act, the section of the criminal 
code prohibiting interference with the 
civil rights of citizens, the selective 
draft act, the conspiracy statute and 
the postal laws. 


, Dr. Karl Muck, the 
oe > leader of the Bostox 
nemy AM€N! Symphony Orchestra, 


has been arrested as an enemy alien. 
The particulars of the charge against 
him were not made public. The ar- 
rest comes as a startling sequel to the 

















Paul Thompson 

RED CROSS WORKROOMS PLEASE COPY 
This suggestion for efficiency in making surgical 
dressings has been tried out successfully at the 
Red Cross headquarters in Cincinnati The wheel 
carries eight bolts of gauze at once, stretching 
the material smooth so that it can be accurately 
cut to any measurement. This does away with 
the old necessity of drawing threads by hand 
and makes it possible for two women to do as 
much work in ten minutes as six formerly did 

in an hour 


controversy last fall over the leader of 
the Boston orchestra and his. attitude 
toward the United States. At a concert 
in Providence late in October he re- 
fused to have the orchestra play “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” This action 
roused a storm of protest, culminating 
in demands for Dr. Muck’s internment 
as a “dangerous enemy alien.” Major 
Henry Lee Higginson, the founder and 
financial backer of the _ orchestra, 
strongly defended its leader and denied 
that the failure to play the National 
Anthem had been due to Dr. Muck’s 
refusal to conduct it. At subsequent 
concerts of the Boston Symphony, one 
of which, in New York, was given un- 
der police guard, the National Anthem 
was played. Dr. Muck has from the first 
maintained a severe silence in regard te 
the whole matter. It is contended on his 
behalf that he is a Swiss citizen, his 
father, a Bavarian, having become nat- 
uralized in Switzerland when his son 
was six years old. All loyal Americans 
who have rejoiced in wonderful musical 
accomplishments of the Boston Sym- 
phony will await the outcome of the in- 
vestigation of Dr. Muck’s relationships 
with conflicting feelings. 


To Save The Food Administra- 
More Wh tor has declared that, if 

are eat we are to furnish our 
Allies with the necessary supply of 
wheat to maintain their war bread on 
a proper basis from now until the next 
harvest, we must reduce our monthly 
consumption of wheat from its nor- 
mal figure of 42,000,000 bushels to 
one-half that amount. Reserving a cer- 
tain necessary portion for the use of 
the army, and for a margin to cover 
exceptional cases, this will leave one 
and one-half pounds of wheat products 
weekly per person. 

To effect the needed saving of 
wheat Mr. Hoover asks that the fol- 
lowing rules be observed: 

1. Householders not to use more 
than one and one-half pounds of wheat 
products a week per person; 

2. Public eating places and clubs to 
continue to observe Mondays and 
Wednesdays as wheatless days; 

3. Retailers to sell not more than 
one-eighth of a barrel of wheat flour 
to any customer in a town or city, or 
twice as much to a country customer; 
and to sell no wheat products without 
an equal weight of other cereals. 

The Food Administrator supple- 
mented the new rules, which he an- 
nounced, with this statement: 

Many thousand families thruout the land 
are now using no wheat prodicts whatever, 
except a very small amount for cooking 
purposes, and are doing so in perfect health 
and satisfaction. There is no reason why 
all the American people who are able to 
cook in their own households can not sub- 
sist perfectly well with the use of less 
wheat products than 14 pounds a week, and 
we specially ask the well-to-do households 
in the country to follow this additional pro- 
gram in order that we may provide the 
necessary marginal supplies for those parts 
of the community less able to adapt them- 


selves to so large a proportion of substi- 
tutes. 

In order that we shall be able to make 
the wheat exports that are absolutely de- 
manded of us to maintain the civil popu- 
lation and soldiers of the Allies and our 
own army, we propose to supplement the 
voluntary coéperation of the public by a 
further limitation of distribution and we 
shall place at once restrictions on distribu- 
tion which will be adjusted from time to 
time to secure as nearly equitable distribu- 
tion as possible. With the arrival of harvest 
we should be able to relax such restrictions : 
until then we ask for the necessary pa- 
tience, sacrifice and codperation of the dis- 
tributing trades. 


After April 15 
the sending of 
unlimited quan- 
tities of things to individual soldiers 
abroad by parcel post and express will 
no longer be permitted. The War De- 
partment has issued an order providing 
that parents and friends may send over 
only articles for which a definite re- 
quest has come from the man overseas, 
the request bearing the approval of the 
commanding officer of his regiment or 
other military unit. The purpose of the 
order is obviously to save precious 
shipping space. The more soldiers we 
have in France, the more parcels will 
naturally be sent over by the folks at 
home. The new restriction will be irk- 
some to the many who want to keep in 
touch with their boys over there with 
substantial evidences of thoughtfulness, 
but it seems to be a military necessity. 


Limitations of Parcels 
to France 
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ROTTING AT THE CORE 
The Amazing Facts of Germany’s Internal Breakdown 


This is the ninth message from the United States Government to the 
American people. Presented each week in The Independent by George Creel, 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, appointed by President Wilson 


OR some time there have been 
symptoms of a systemic break- 
down in the body of the German 
state. It has been apparent not 
in the labor troubles only—the peace 
strikes which the military authorities 
have so thoroly represt. And it was 
not indicated merely by the loss of 
morale in the army, where the mutinies 
have been put down as successfully as 
the strikes were. It was shown, most 
clearly, in the reports of the illicit 
trade in food that was continuing thru- 
out Germany in spite of every effort of 
food regulation and distribution. And 
it has come suddenly to the surface, 
now, in an epidemic of crime, in an ex- 
posure of commercial scandals, in 
proofs of the wholesale corruption of 
the German civil service, in the discov- 
ery of a complete loss of security in the 
mails, and in evidences of all manner 
of profiteering not only in civilian busi- 
ness but in contracts for the govern- 
ment and supplies for the fighting line. 
It is as if all classes of the German 
people had at last realized that they 
were not supporting a “holy war of 
self-defense,” but a piratical war of 
aggression for imperial conquest and 
trade expansion; and as if, with that 
realization, they had turned their minds 
to making for themselves whatever 
profit they could take out of the gen- 
eral pillage. 
The workingman struck first and was 
clubbed into subjection, but he is evi- 
dently looting. The news 


arrival of carloads of illicit food sup- 
plies in the larger cities. I do not want 
to generalize nor above all to cast 
aspersions on the mass of regular offi- 
cials,” writes the Volksblatt, but 
the supervising staff has not held its 
own against the temptations offered by 
the war, and it is of no use to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact. Any one who is en- 
gaged in business and wants an order 
from the authorities to get his raw ma- 
terial and fuel, or to prevent his rail- 
road shipments being delayed or to in- 
sure that his bill is approved and paid 
without delay—he does well when he 
puts a few greenbacks in his pockets to 
stir up the zeal of the necessary offi- 
cials. This is not limited to subordi- 
nate positions, but extends to circles of 
whose ‘unimpeachability’ we Germans 
have been justly proud. There has aris- 
en, in fact, a state of affairs that bears 
a desperate resemblance to so-called 
Russian conditions.” 

The outbreaks of larceny and bur- 
glary and crimes against life and prop- 
erty certainly resemble the Russian dis- 
orders. The German papers explain that 
these crimes are due to “jailbirds and 
deserters” who take advantage of the 
fact that there are no able-bodied men 
left as watchmen. The word “deserters” 
is significant. But the extraordinary 
number of cases reported shows that 
neither army deserters nor criminal 
classes could be responsible for them 
all. The whole people have become cor- 


rupted and the lower classes steal be- 
cause it is the only way in which they 
can prey upon the state as the others 
are preying. 

The Volksblatt makes that plain in a 
long article upon “The Decline of Eco- 
nomic Morals.” ' 

“The opportunity for gain,” it says, 
“has promoted a feature of business 
ethics that not only disgusts the person 
who is yet free of it, but even makes 
him despair, considering the extent to 
which it has spread during this war. 
The lust for wealth has simply de- 
stroyed all business ethics and even the 
appearance of manners. Even the 
church has no longer the slightest in- 
fluence on the masses. 

“Whoever is caught in this profiteer- 
ing makes all sorts of daring vindica- 
tions and excuses. The small dealer, 
without much money or influence, ulti- 
mately accepts punishment as unavoid- 
able, promising himself that next time 
he will go about it differently. But the 
rich dealer and manufacturer avails 
himself of all government organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, trade 
unions, etc., in order to protect himself 
from punishment. In all fairness, it 
might be expected that the organiza- 
tions of the middle classes, of industry 
and wholesale dealers, chambers of 
commerce, retail dealers’ associations, 
manufacturers’ associations, etc., would 
exhort and warn their members to re- 
frain from such courses of action and 
be of loyal assistance to the 





dispatches report that the 
suburbs of Berlin are be- 
ing terrorized by “bands” 
of criminals. The compa- 
nies that insure against 
theft are threatened with 
bankruptcy, so numerous 
are the cases of house- 
breaking. “A wagon can- 
not stand on the street or 
the railroad track, un- 
guarded,” says the Volks- 
blatt of the manufacturing 
town of Bochum. “Parcels 
of food, fuel and similar 
scarce necessaries of life 
are regarded as outside the 
protection of the law. The 
worst part of it is that the 
abuses have extended to 
the officials. Who should 
wonder, then, when post 
parcels are ‘lost’ and rail 
shipments reach their des- 
tination with but half their 
contents?” 

Food cards are stolen all 








Fatherland. Yet, no one 
hears of anything like that. 
On the contrary these in- 
stitutions give protection to 
such people instead of ex- 
pelling them and letting 
them bear the responsibili- 
ties of their dirty tricks. 
“We hear of some of the 
wildest kind of court deci- 
sions which declare that a 
profit of 25 per cent or even 
more is only normal and 
customary in business. We 
learned it in the ‘Schon- 
dorf’ case. In that case a 
half a dozen decisions were 
cited, all of which were of 
course favorable to the of- 
fenders. The profit which 
originally came to 34 per 
cent was cut down to 23.44 
per cent, and this rate was 
not considered as usury. 
Herr Schondorf pocketed 
his enormous profit while 
posing as a Red Cross bene- 





over the country. There 
have been such wholesale 
infringements of the food 
regulations that the news- 
papers have reported the 


“Germany still stands, like a tree decayed at the heart, sup- 
ported by the strength of that outer shell which is the army.” 
On that strength Prussian militarism stakes its last hope. The 
Kaiser, standing at the left in the foreground of this photo- 
graph, is making a tour of inspection along the German front 





factor. It is a fact that he 
was fully aware that his 
way of transacting busi- 
ness was not legitimate, for 
he [Continued on page 103 
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From a hill or an aeroplane the camp, built horseshoe shape with its big, low. oblong, unpainted white pine buildings about the size 
of a prosperous hay barn, looks for all the world like the typical western boam town of the movies, only forty times as large 


THE LUCKY MEN IN CAMP 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


The editor of The Independent is now in Europe, presumably “taking a squint at the 


Boches from the front line trenches.”’ 


These impressions of the army camps in the 


United States, written just before he sailed, are based on visits to six of the Eastern camps 


HEN I received an invita- 
tion the other day to go 
“over there” as the guest of 
the British Government and 
take a squint at the Boches thru a peri- 
seccpe from the front line trenches—the 
invitation didn’t read quite that way, 
but that’s how I took it—it was obvious 
that the first thing for me to do in 
preparation for such a great adventure 
was to get a glimpse of the boys train- 
ing in the camps at home. For it would 
never do to call upon the Tommy At- 
kinses without being able to bring them 
a first hand message from the Yanks 
“over here,” and I thereupon wrote to 
my friend the Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
saying that I would accept his kind in- 
vitation and make a few speeches on 
“The Autocrat William versus the 
Democrat Wilson” at some of the army 
camps. Accordingly I have just made 
flying visits to Camp Upton, New York, 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, and Camps 
Lee, Stuart Hill, Langley and Morri- 
son, Virginia. As they all looked alike 
to me, except that some were located 
on black mud and some on red mud, I 
shall only set down here a few of the 
general impressions I received. 

I had always imagined that a mili- 
tary camp consisted of rows of white 
tents with sentries walking up and 
down between, and tethered horses 
with their ears back trying to kick 
each other, multitudes of soldiers 
squatting on the ground polishing their 
guns and officers sitting on camp stools 
studying maps. 

Instead, I found six enormous cities 
rising raw and ugly out of the open 
fields or forest, but with all the modern 
conveniences—miles of macadam roads, 
multitudes of office buildings, barracks, 
mess halls, stables, garages, store- 
houses, hotels, clubs, theaters, audito- 
riums, libraries, Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
churches, and all supplied with tele- 
phones, electric lights, hot and cold 
water, modern plumbing—and as spot- 
lessly clean and we} ordered as an en- 
dowed hospital for millionaires or a 
battleship deck. These camps will each 
hold thirty thousand men or more. 
They are usually built in the shape of 
a horseshoe around a great central flat 
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or undulating area which is used as a 
drill ground or miniature battle field. 
From a hill or an aeroplane the camp 
with its big, low, oblong, unpainted 
white pine buildings about the size of a 
prosperous hay barn looks for all the 
world like the typical Western boom 
town of the movies, only forty times as 

















© International Film 


Thrusting with grim vigor a bayonet into 
dummies suspended from a “gallows” 


large. The camps not only look good, 
but they smell good. The odor of fresh 
earth and unseasoned pine boards is 
not spoiled by open drains and uncov- 
ered garbage cans. The camps are laid 
out on generous proportions. From end 
to end of the horseshoe is usually a 
good six or seven miles. The buildings 
are generally constructed to get the 
sun. The avenues are broad and well 
paved, and up and down them continu- 
ally flow from sunrise to sunset a 
stream of khaki-clad clean-cut lads, 
starchy-looking officers, fleets of motor 
trucks, teams of well groomed horses 
and mules and an occasional motor- 
cycle or horseback rider. 

But the life of the camps is to be 
found in the great central field where 
for eight solid hours every day our 
boys are drilling, drilling and ceaseless- 
ly drilling. One morning in Camp Lee 
I sauntered over the field, moving about 
as the spirit seized me. This great field 


—perhaps a thousand acres in extent— 
was everywhere alive with marching 
and counter marching men. They were 
in groups of all sizes and formations 
from the awkward squad still in civil- 
ian clothes to the full battalion with 
colors and band. In the middle of the 
field a giant battleplane had just 
alighted from Camp Langley forty 
miles away. A great crowd of soldiers 
was pressing so close about the strange 
bird that four armed guards had to 
circle about holding them back. Not far 
off, a handsome English officer was in- 
structing American officers in the five 
distinct motions required when the gas 
mask is put on. I heard him say that 
the masks must always be ready for 
instant use when within two miles of 
the front trenches. He also tested the 
American officers’ capacity to hold 
their breath while adjusting the masks. 
The men varied all the way from 
twenty to seventy seconds at the first 
trial. 

I walked over a hill and watched a 
young lieutenant drilling half a dozen 
non-commissioned officers in bayonet 
charging. It was a more than realistic 
spectacle to see the grim vigor with 
which they plunged forward at the 
word of command, driving their bayo- 
nets deep into the earth where a crouch- 
ing German was supposed to be and 
then with a yell darting forward to 
thrust the bayonet again into dummies 
suspended from a “gallows” who were 
supposed to be Germans coming to the 
support of their comrades. 

On the next hill, twenty boys all 
masked and armored like the pictures 
of Japanese fencers were fighting each 
other two by two with wooden guns 
padded at the end, while down in the 
hollow a group of machine gunners 
was firing incessant rounds at targets 
made to look like German heads stick- 
ing out of an evergreen camouflaged 
embankment. In the valley to the left, 
a band was playing “Pop Goes the 
Weasel” to the double quick accompani- 
ment of the bass drum, while all the 
troups accelerated their pace and dog- 
trotted: around the field. Just then a 
group of officers with field glasses came 
walking along trying to detect hidden 
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machine’ guns 





that had been 
planted some- 
where ahead. I 
followed their 
searching glances 
with my eyes but 
could not see any- 
thing suspicious 
except a clump of 
bushes not a hun- 
dred feet away, 
when all of a sud- 
den a whole blue- 
overalled gun 
crew jumped be- 
fore our eyes out 
of the grass to 








is not the case, 
for they are all 
as ardent for 
athletics as any 
freshwater col- 
legian. The ath- 
letic spirit is fos- 
tered largely by 
the Y. M. C. A., 
whose huts dot 
every half mile 
or less of the 
camps. Each Y. 
M. C. A, hut has 
an athletic di- 
rector who trains 
the boys in base- 
bakhl, football, 








our left. They Underwood & Underwood 
had _ completely 
concealed them- 
selves behind stones and _ tussocks. 

It is drill, drill, drill and little else 
but drill. But the boys scem to like it 
for I saw nowhere a sour or sullen 
face. They thrive under the rigor of 
this regime, and they grow straight 
and clear-eyed and the courage and 
spirit they soon acquire bodes ill for 
the men across on the other side of “No 
Man’s Land,” when they receive the or- 
der to go over the top. 

As far as I could see our troops were 
adequately clad and equipt. I heard 
no complaints as to any dereliction on 
the part of the War Department in the 
matter of equipment or care of the 
men. The English and French instruct- 
ors, to be sure, hold up their hands in 
horror at hot and cold water and elec- 
tric lights and talk of the danger of 


mollycoddling the men. But the Ameri- 


can officers good naturedly laugh and 
go on giving the men the best that is 
to be had in the way of comfort, food 
and care. They feel confident the men 
can endure more hardships when the 
actual crisis comes the better cared for 
they have been. The meals are good 
enough for a king. The first breakfast 
which I took with the men consisted of 
oatmeal, milk, sugar, baked potatoes, 
gravy, hamburger steak, bread and 
coffee. There were no napkins and we 


There are five distinct motions required when the gas mask .is put on. The masks 
must always be ready for instant use when within two miles of the front trenches 


had to bring our dishes up afterwards 
to the hot water tub where they were 
washed and wiped, but I never cnjoyed 
a meal more. No wonder the fellows 
living on them come in a short time to 
feel like fighting cocks, and develop all 
the ebullition of a young bull or a Yale 
sophomore. Yet the spirits of the men 
do not degenerate into brutality or 
viciousness. I was told there is little or 
no drinking or debauchery of any kind 
in the American cantonments and very 
little without. The saloons in the neigh- 
boring towns are all under the jurisdic- 
tion of the military authorities and are 
rigorously supprest if they are found 
selling liquor to men in uniform. While 
prostitution has not been so completely 
eliminated in the cities near the camps, 
my college classmate, now a major in 
the medical corps of one of the camps, 
told me that less than 200 men out of 
40,000 in camps were in the base hos- 
pital with venereal diseases and these 
diseases were mostly contracted before 
the men arrived in camp. Probably no 
army ever before could boast of such 
a record. 

One would think that hiking twenty 
miles a day or drilling eight hours on 
the parade ground and in the practise 
trenches would give enough exercize to 
the average soldier. But such evidently 


boxing, etc., and 
it is needless to 
say they take to 
if like ducks to water. I saw a meet in 
one of the auditoriums one evening 
that embraced a basket ball match, a 
boxing bout that ended in a knockout, 
and a wrestling match that sent two 
regiments nearly crazy with excite- 
ment. 

The Y. M. C. A. huts are worth a 
whole article to themselves. They cer- 
tainly are the most popular institution 
in the camp. Any man who should 
make a sneering remark about them to- 
day would be in for real trouble. Each 
one consists of a long hall, which is 
used for games and entertainments to 
which is joined a small group of rooms 
where men may bring their friends, in- 
cluding women, and sit around the 
great fireplaces and read, play games, 
and write home. A favorite sign that 
adorns the living room of almost every 
hut is “Write to Mother.” There is a 
secretary always in charge, and he has 
a wonderful opportunity to get in touch 
with the men. Tho the huts are open all 
day long and there are always men 
using them at all hours, it is in: the 
evening when they are in all their 
glory. Something goes on every single 
night. There are two movies each week, 
a stunt and athletic night, two lectures, 
and a religious meeting. The men are 
usually sotired [Continued on page 92 
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he life of the camp is to be found in the great central field where for cight solid hours each day our boys are drilling, 


illing, ceaselessly drilling. But here, 


in groups of all sizes and formations, 


the boys are enjoying a band concert 











WELDING THE FORCES OF LABOR 


ITH a bare an- 

nouncement of their 

departure in the 

press shortly before 
they sailed, a delegation of 
American men and women rep- 
resenting the organized labor 
movement of the United States 
left a certain Atlantic port for 
Europe. The nation has grown 
so used to the arrival and de- 
parture of delegations and 
commissions and famous indi- 
viduals representing vast in- 
terests that it may be pardoned 
for not having inquired too 
closely into the purpose of this 
mission. But there is a pur- 
pose and a story behind the 
trip of an importance far 
greater than that of merely 
bearing a message of cheer, 
of merely being féted and fed 
on war rations. 

This purpose reaches into 
the very heart of the success- 
ful prosecution of the war and 
the attainment of a lasting 
and democratic peace. ; 

“In a short time,” wrote 
William H. Johnston, inter- 
national president of the In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists, to his fellow mem- 
bers, “I shall leave the United 
States on an exceptionally important 
mission to our brothers and fellow 
trade unionists ‘over there.’ 

“Our mission is to carry a message 
of good will, of fraternity and codpera- 
tion from the labor movement of Amer- 
ica to the workers and the people 
generally of the British Isles and of 
France. We shall do our utmost to im- 
part to them the spirit both of our 
American trade unionists and of all 
the people of our republic in this crit- 
ical period of struggle by civilized na- 
tions to preserve liberty, justice, de- 
mocracy and government by law rather 
than government by an autocracy or 
dynasty.” 

In company with Mr. Johnston on 
this mission are James Wilson of the 
Pattern Makers’ League, John P. Frey 
of the Iron Molders, Martin Ryan of 
the Railway Carmen, Agnes Nestor of 
the Glove Workers, Melinda Scott of 
the Straw Hat Trimmers, Chester A. 
Wright of the Typographic Union, Wil- 
liam Short of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, and George L. 
Berry of the Printing Pressmen. It is 
a representative trade union group. It 
is a group, moreover, skilled not only 
in national and international trades- 
unionism, but one of men and women 
‘broadly representative of wider inter- 
ests than those alone of organized la- 
bor. It will take to the Allies something 
more than any ordinary group could, 
and it will beyond question bring back 
home facts and inspiration which will 
make for a better understanding and 
for more permanent good relations be- 
tween the peoples of the United States, 
England and France. 

While this mission is not an official 
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BY WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 











Government mission, it is the next best 
thing to it. The position of Mr. Gom- 
pers in the Council of National Defense 
makes this certain. The further fact 
that no one may obtain a passport from 
the State Department unless his going 
is approved by the Government makes 
this certainty doubly sure. 

In order to gather the real purport 
of this mission it is well to go back to 
a declaration of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which was made before 
the Congress of the United States de- 
clared that a state of war existed be- 
tween the United States and Germany. 
The date is March 9, 1917. Some of the 
more significant sentences are these: 

“In no previous war has the organ- 
ized labor movement taken a directing 
part. Labor has now reached an under- 
standing of its rights, of its power and 
resources, of its value and —— 
to society, and must make definite 
constructive proposals. . . . The pres- 
ent war discloses a struggle between 
the institutions of democracy and those 
of autocracy. As a nation we should 
profit from the experiences of other na- 
tions. Democracy, cannot be established 
by patches upon an autocratic system.” 

Here is the deliberated statement of 
the American labor movement made pre- 
vious to our entering the war. In com- 
mon with the vast majority of thinking 
Americans, these men foresaw our par- 
ticipation in the war and made prepa- 
ration so that their attitude might be 
sound and right. Thanks to this prep- 
aration and to the prompt recognition 
by the Administration that labor is a 
part of the nation and hence should be 
a part of the Government, we on this 
side of the Atlantic have avoided many 


of the risks and disasters 
which befell Great Britain. 

Labor today in England is 
in a condition of unrest. This 
condition is, of course, chronic 
with labor everywhere, but the 
problems peculiar to a war of 
such duration and intensity as 
the present one have made this 
“4 unrest disturbing—disturbing 
"] not only to the Empire, but 
disturbing to the leaders of 
labor. Labor in England has 
sacrificed greatly for the war. 
In common with every one, 
labor has sacrificed men and 
money—freely, as all free 
men sacrifice themselves to- 
day. But, more than _ that, 
labor in England has sacri- 
ficed the fruits of a cen- 
tury of dearly won rights and 
liberties. It is not necessary 
to enumerate these, but it 
is necessary, to realize that 
in England the labor move- 
ment has, thru a long series 
of decades, been fighting for 
democracy—fighting to fash- 
ion a constitutional monarchy 
to the needs of a people. 

Now with the active mili- 
tary entrance of this Democ- 
racy into the struggle, now 
that American labor also has 
begun to sacrifice rights and _lib- 
erties which have been gained by it, 
it is fitting and proper that this mis- 
sion shall bear to the workers of 
England and France this message: We 
are one with you. We know what 
you have given up. We are ready to 
give up as much. We pledge ourselves 
to this, and we carry with us the pledge 
of a hundred million people. You are 
weary of war. We are fresh. We will 
give of our strength. Our hands are in 
yours. It is our common fight. 

The American labor mission goes to 
England and France at almost the 
identical moment that the American 
armed forces are joining those of Eng- 
land and France in the Great Battle. 
The symbolism is far from superficial. 
“It will be my purpose,” wrote John- 
ston, speaking no doubt of the common 
rurpose of the group, “to observe how 
government officials function with the 
responsible executives of the trade 
unions; how the standards of health, 
safety and education are being main- 
tained during the war; what the pros- 
pects are to return to old trade ethics 
after the war; what is being done or 
contemplated on the question of so- 
ealled ‘dilution of labor,’ and what 
steps are being taken to protect women 
workers from undue hardship, over- 
exertion or possible exploitation.” 

This mission will have every oppor- 
tunity to perform its function. But this 
function cannot be performed fully un- 
less the American public, in addition to 
American organized labor, shall appre- 
ciate that it is necessary, and shall 
realize that it is one with the function 
of the entire nation in this hour. 

Washington, D. C. 
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; THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
Nuch unity of command is a most hopeful augury of ultimate success.” cabled President Wilson in congratulating General Ferdinand 
‘och upon his appointment to command of all the forces—French, British, American, Belgian and Portuguese—on the western front 
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© International Film 
GIVING OUR 
TROOPS A TIMP 

The Casino at Aia-les- 
Bains—rest center for 
the American Hapedi- 
tionary Force in 
France—is enough to 
keep any man from 
missing Broadway, or 
the Opera House at 
Keokuk. The best tal- 
ent from Paris, Lon- 
don and Rome comes 
to the Casino to enter- 
tain the Sammies. In 
this case the stage is 
set for a vaudeville 
turn with the shop of 
Ignatz Spotash at the 
left and the American 
Bar prominently dis- 
played in the center 
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© Vommuttee on Public Information, from Western Newspaper Union 


The Alpine buglers assiste 
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SERENADING SAMMY 


NEWS-—PICTORIAL Zarpers Weekly 


© International Film 

ON LEAVE AT 

AIX-LES-BAINS 
Loitering in the sun- 
shine to read the home 
news, these Americans 
are. resting between 
trips to the. trenches 


THE PIE LINE 
War correspondents in 
France have found a 
good story in the fact 
that French “confise- 
ries” turned thew at- 
tention to the making 
of apple pies when the 
American men came 
over. They're probably 
not ewactly like New 
England apple pies, 
but’ Sammy on leave 
seems to. like them 


a 


d by a French military band are giving an impromptu concert to some American troops behind the lines 
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© Underwood & 
Underwood 


THE 
FIRST 
HUNDRED 
THOUSAND 
GO IN 


The w«unend- 
ing line 
above is 
symbolic of 
America’s 
will to serve ; 
the  photo- 
graphs below 
are of the 
men now 
fighting at 
the front. 
The squad at 
the left are 
pushing a 
supply wagon 
aboard a flat 
car on the 
narrow gauge 


© International Film 
THE SUPPLY WAGON TRAVELS BY RAIL—EVENTUALLY 


© Committee on Public Information, from Central News © International Film 


MOVING UP OUR TROOPS 
“Hour after hour long lines of trucks moved forward,” said a news dispatch, “carrying American forces to help beat back the Boche” 























THIS EXTRAORDINARY PHOTOGRAPH OF SHELL CRATERS BLASTED OUT BY HEAVY FRENCH ARTILLERY WAS® 





HOW THE BATTLE GOES 


N the first week the point 

of the German wedge 

was driven forward a distance of 

thirty-five miles. By this drive the 
Germans regained possession of about 
900 square miles of territory, practi- 
cally all, in some places more, than they 
had lost in this quarter since 1914. 

But the ground gained by the Ger- 
mans is the least valuable in Europe 
since it has bcen fought over for nearly 
four years and deliberately devastated. 
The new German lines are sixty per 
cent longer and no stronger than those 
they left. They have captured many 
guns but they have expended an enor- 
mous amount of ammunition. They 
have taken many prisoners but they 
have sacrificed an appalling number of 
men. 

The Allies have been forced back but 
their lines are still unbroken. None of 
their armies has been cut off. None of 
their commanders has been captured. 
No cities of great importance have been 
lost. 

On the map the Germans have won 
a great victory, but if on the map they 
do not win more it will be counted as 
a defeat because it has cost more than 
it.in itself is worth. Its value lies in its 
vantage. The Germans are now in a po- 
sition to strike a heavier blow than 
ever before—if they have the strength. 
But so also are the Allies—if they have 
the strength. Breaking the deadlock has 
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weakened the defensive of both parties 
and given an unprecedented opportu- 
nity for an offensive to whichever party 
is able to make use of it. The Germans 
do not seem to have exhausted their 
strength, and the Allies have not yet 
shown their strength. Until then the 
outcome is a matter of speculation. 
The strategic advantage of the Ger- 
man drive is that it has brought them 
within striking distance of Amiens. As 
every American tourist knows, the short- 
est route from Calais to Paris runs thru 
Amiens. Beyond Amiens the railroad 
divides into three, one running up the 
Avre River, the second up the Noye, 
and the third up the Celle: The first of 
these was cut by the Germans when 
they took Moreuil on the Avre. The sec- 
ond is only five miles away, and Amiens 
itself, the junction of all the railroads 
of this region, is within ten miles of the 
German front. From this front the 
German artillery could of course make 
the town too hot to hold the British, and 
so weaken the main link connecting 
them with the French. Amiens has been 
one of the chief British bases all thru 
the war, and it would seriously discom- 
mode them to have to evacuate the city 
even tho the Germans did not take it. 
For that reason the British and 
French are making desperate efforts to 
hold back the German movement 
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toward Amiens.. During the 
second week both sides con- 
centrated their forces upon this point. 
The Germans realized that their acute 
salient at Montdidier could not be 
held unless they extended their 
holdings beyond and above it. So 
they attacked the British line to the 
north and took a chain of villages 
southeast of Amiens, Pierrepont, Mor- 
euil, Hangard, Demuin, Marcelcave, 
lying in the angle between the Avre 
and the Luce Rivers. The British and 
French joined here in vigorous coun- 
ter-attacks and regained much of the 
ground. Some of these villages changed 
hands two or three times during the 
week. The Canadian and French sol- 
diers were mingled in the attack on 
Moreuil. Twice they entered the village 
and twice the Germans drove them out. 
On the third charge of the day they 
took Moreuil and held it. 

On the south the German front is 
limited by the Oise. The bridges across 
the river have been destroyed and the 
French hold the hills upon the southern 
side in force, 

On the north the German right wing 
is held back by Arras. The Germans 
cannot widen their front unless they 
can break the grip of the British on 
this ancient stronghold. A year ago the 
British strengthened their position here 
by taking Vimy ridge and other hights 
northeast of the town as far as Lens. 

















Yet the British line on the southeast is 
only three miles from Arras. 

It is against this quarter that the 
Germans directed their attack at the 
end of the week when their advance 
toward Amiens began to slacken. They 
are said to have thrown eleven divi- 
sions against the Arras front without 
so far making any deep impression 
upon it. ° 

The Gcrmans are supposed to have 
employed about 600,000 at the start of 
their drive, but have gradually in- 
creased the number to a million or 
more. Half of these are in the field 
north of the Somme and the other half 
south. 

The astonishing rapidity of the Ger- 
man movement was accomplished by 
means of new tactics and equipment. A 
French report based on the orders 
found on prisoners describes the Ger- 
man formation as follows: 

The division advances in two regimental 
groups progressing side by side. The first 
line of each group consists, first, of one 
regiment of three battalions of infantry, 
whose task is to advance straight upon 
their objectives, regardless of losses, leav- 
ing the work of reducing our centers of 
resistance to specialist detachments follow- 
ing them. 

These consist, first, of one company of 
storm troops, one and one-half machine gun 
company, a half company of sappers, one 
detachment of liquid flame throwers, half a 
heavy trench mortar company, one battery 
of light trench mortars and two bateries of 
what is called infantry guns. 

In reserve come the third infantry regi- 
ment and a division of five tanks of British 


origin and an independent group consisting 
of two cyclist companies and one company 
of storm troops. 

This division is supported by twelve bat- 
teries of field guns and six of heavy artil- 
lery, including a battery of 8-inch howitz- 
ers. 

According to prisoners, a number of 
enemy battalions have now got special light 
trench mortar detachments, known as in- 
fantry artillery, equipt with two light 
trench mortars of a new model, mounted on 
high wheels, supposed to be capable of fir- 
ing twenty rounds a minute against tanks 
or other obstacles. The personnel of each 
detachment comprizes two officers and forty 
men. 


The point of the German wedge was 
driven between the British and French 
forces, showing that Hindenburg was 
determined to take the fullest advan- 
tage, as he always has, of the division 
of his opponents. From the beginning 
of the war to the present this has been 
the chief weakness of the Allies, as it 
is of all alliances. In the battle of Mons 
the British and French armies got out 
of touch with each other, and each side 
blames the other for the disaster. Every 
year since there have been failures and 
friction due to imperfect codrdination 
of effort and mutual misunderstanding. 
This difficulty has been fully realized 
by the civilians at the head of the bellig- 
erent governments, but they have never 
been able to get their military leaders 
to subordinate themselves to a foreign 
commander. Premier Lloyd George has 
from the start felt that unity of com- 
mand was necessary to win the war, 
and he has made every effort to bring 
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it about, hitherto without success. In 
November, 1917, he went to Italy and 
held a conference with the French and 
Italian leaders at Raffalo. It was agreed 
there to establish an Inter-Allied Gen- 
eral Staff, at the head of which should 
be General Cadorna with General Foch 
as the French representative and Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Wilson as the British. 
Mr. Lloyd George then tried to procure 
parliamentary support for the Raffalo 
plan by what he called a “brutally 
frank” speech in which he said that the 
failure of the Allies to secure any im- 
portant victories in Europe had been 
due to diversity of administration. But 
the hostility aroused in England at the 
very idea of even a partial alienation 
of the supreme command of British 
forces compelled him to attenuate the 
achievement and to explain that the Su- 
preme War Council “was to have no 
executive power whatever, was to be 
merely advisory, that decisions in the 
matter of strategy and the distribu- 
tion and movement of the various ar- 
mies in the field would rest. with the 
several governments of the Allies.” In 
February, 1918, at the conference at 
Versailles he tried again, with the sup- 
port of President Wilson, to make the 
so-called Supreme War Council really 
supreme and actually effective. This 
time he almost lost his position as 
Prime Minister, but finally quelled the 
storm by informing Parliament that 
General Haig would remain in inde- 
pendent command of the British forces 
as formerly, but that the Supreme War 
Council would [Continued on page 87 
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THE TALK’S THE THING 


HE first few moments of a BY JANET PAYNE WHITNEY man who was terrified to get mar- , 


dinner beside a_ perfect 

stranger, of whose very name 

you have only caught a hazy 
impression, are shy ones to the aver- 
age human being. But when that 
stranger turns upon you and cuts short 
the little social preliminaries by which 
you are about to warm yourself up to 
conversatioral pitch, and says with- 
out preface, “Let’s talk about some- 
thing interesting,” a feeling of unex- 
pected dislike begins to arise within 
your soul. You feel as if they had 
blown out the only match you had to 
light the fire of social intercourse. You 
wait, in dumb resentment, for them to 
provide another—if they can. And when 
they follow up the attack by the sug- 
gestion, “Let’s diseuss the merits of 
Realism and Romanticism, or something 
of that kind,” you have a sudden revela- 
tion of the capacity of the erring hu- 
man heart to fall in hate at first sight. 
You either weakly and bashfully mur- 
mur, “You begin!” or you take the bull 
by the horns, and disguising your gall 
in sweetness, falsely declare that you 
hate both of them, that you never read 
any books, that the doctor says it is 
bad for your brain to think, and that 
the only thing you live for is outdoor 
exercize. Meanwhile your mind is 
grumbling to you inside that you have 
got a partner who talks like a book, 
and you wish he was just in a book 
and you could shut it up and go away. 

It is a curious thing that we almost 
all hate people who talk like books, and 
hate books which don’t talk like people. 
But it is probably in both cases the 
same quality that puts our backs up. 
When we say a person talks like a book, 
we mean he talks self-consciously and 
pedantically. But we also mean just 
that of a book in which the dialog seems 
to us untrue to life. 

We can all stand a good deal of the 
“Pish, zounds, man, do you take me for 
a rabbit for your skewering? I have 
some pretty skill with the skewer my- 
self, and if you impinge mine honor, 
faith, one of us will rue the day, and 
. that not I,” etc., school of writing, if 
the action is lively, because we are in- 
nocently prepared to take it on trust 


that people really did talk like that . 


“in those days.” But when it comes to 
stories of our own times we demand 
that the talk shall present a rather 
hightened picture of the conversation 
of people we know, at their best and 
liveliest, or most characteristic mo- 
ments. A clever writer like Shaw can 
shift our sympathy from a righteous 
character to an unrighteous one by 
playing upon this instinctive dislike of 
pedantry or bookishness, and uncon- 
trollable leaning toward naturalness 
and human nature. Take that little 
scene in “Misalliance” where Tarleton 
discovers the man in his new Turkish 
bath: 

The Man (coming out of the bath, pistol 
in hand)—Another word, and you’re a dead 


man. 

Tarleton (braced) —Am I? Well, you’re 
a live one; that’s one comfort. I thought 
you were a ghost. (He sits down, quite un- 


disturbed by the pistol.) Who are you, and 
what the devil were you doing in my new 
Turkish bath? k 

The Man (with tragic intensity)—I am 
the sof of Lucinda Titmus. 

Tarleton (the name conveying nothing 
to him)—Indeed? And how is she? Quite 
well, I hope? 

‘The Man—She is dead. Dead, my God, 
and you're alive. 

Tarleton (unimpressed by the tragedy, 
but sympathetic)—Oh! Lost your mother? 
That’s sad. I’m sorry. But we can’t all have 
the luck to survive our mothers. ‘ 

The Man—Much you care, damn you. 

Tarleton—Oh, don’t cut up rough. Face 
it like a man. You see, I didn’t know your 
mother. 

The Man—Not know her? Do you dare 
to stand there by her open grave and deny 
that you knew her? . . 

Tarleton—You read a 
you? 

The Man—What if I do? What has that 
» do with your infamy and my mother’s 
doom? 


Tarleton—There, you see. Doom. That’s 
not good sense; but its literature. Now it 
happens that I’m a tremendous reader; al- 
ways was. When I was your age I read 
books of that sort by the bushel; the Doom 
sort, you know. . ° 

Our sympathies ought to be with the 
man, but we are lured’ into laughter at 
his stage-avenger air, and irresistibly 
attracted by Tarleton’s cool, easy good- 
nature, which covers an absence of con- 
science that in the hands of a moralist 
would be truly appalling. 

Human conversation is an extraordi- 
nary thing. We are normally talking 
for more of our lives than we are doing 
any other thing except sleeping, and 
yet we do not get tired of it. We are 
always pleased to meet a new person, 
and get some slightly varied talk, or 
to see*an old friend and go over, with 
unabated zeal, the old familiar sub- 
jects. Like the jolly things of Nature, 
endlessly monotonous, and forever 
varied—dawn and sunset and the bonny 
midday heaven—it is never twice the 
same. Only the people to whom talk is 
no interchange, bore and are bored by it. 

I remember reading a story about a 


good deal, don’t 








Geo Gilet” Mpitpo 


Dickens and Thackeray struggled to make 
live an ideally human young woman 








ried because of the endless vista 
of conversation that. he saw stretching 
before him and the chosen lady. He had 
no gifts that way, and the prospect ap- 
palled him. The wedding-day happened 
because, having started the ball rolling 
he was too inarticulate to stop it, and 
the story leaves him, sweating with 
panic, shut up alone in a railway car- 
riage with his bride, wondering how to 
begin the interminable conversation of 
wedded life. It seems rather serious that 
they have not learned to talk to each 
other before, and, on the lowest ground, 
they have lost lots of fun that they 
can never make up. But there is a gleam 
of hope in the lady’s sense of humor. 
She begins to laugh. And the author at 
once retires. ~ 

In a short story such a situation can 
be amusingly and artistically treated, 
tho even then it does not quite convince, 
and several pages on the funky hero’s 
mental struggles do not make him such 
a living figure as the laughing heroine 
becomes in her single appearance. But 
in a novel it would be impossible. We 
ean bear an occasional strong, silent 
hero, if his author is strong in plot, 
and can put him smartly thru his paces 
in the field of action; but too much of 
him palls, and we cannot remember 
about him afterward. He was just a 
big, handsome puppet, who turned up 
at the right nicks of time, and foiled 
the wiles of the wicked (by never talk- 
ing to them) and married the heroine 
in the last chapter. 

But good talk is as necessary to a 
good novel as is an interesting plot, 
and if ‘one of them must be missing, 
some novelists have proved that they 
can at least present living and likable 
human beings as characters by a mini- 
mum of plot and a maximum of lively 
conversation. 

The best books, after all, are those 
which leave on our minds the impres- 
sion that we have been mixing with real 
people, whose personalities will remain 
vivid and definite to us like friends long 
after we have forgotten the bulk of 
their adventures or misfortunes. 

Not many people could pass an ex- 
amination on the manifold events in 
“Pickwick Papers,” but we could al! 
write character sketches of Sam Weller 
or Mr. Snodgrass or the Fat Boy or the 
dangerous widow or good old Mr. Pick- 
wick, or any of the rest. Who doesn’t 
feel as if Mr. Pickwick were an uncle 
of his own? 

When we turn to Dickens, we turn 
to a master-wizard. And jit is as hard 
not to turn to him as it was to keep 
King Charles’s head out of Mr. Dick’s 
essay. There are a good many books 
about now on “How to write fiction,” 
explaining and analyzing the arrange- 
ment of plot, cultivation of style, con- 
trasting and development of character, 
use of conversation in evolving plot and 
character, and so forth; part of the 
passion for analysis that was charac- 
teristic of the twentieth century pre- 
war period, when there was time for it. 
To glance at [Continued on page 93 





“I would like to go there, Joe, but — 
there’s no place to live” 


OU cannot expect to attract the better class of skilled workmen unless you can provide homes for 
them. Labor, today, has its choice of where it will work and where it will not. Besides, top-notch 
production depends on top-notch men—men who are satisfied and contented. A force of such 
men means expansion. Dissatisfied men, “floaters,” inefficient workers means lower and lesser production. 


Lewis Machine Cut Houses 


have solved the housing problem for many of Ameri- 
ca’s leading industries, ese houses are planned, 
designed, constructed and priced to meet today’s con- 
ditions — when speed and economy are essential. 
Houses of all the year around construction—substan- 
tial, practical, attractive homes, that can be erected in 
the shortest possible time. Over 100 designs to meet 
all conditions and requirements, or our engineers and 
architects will work in conjunction with yours. 


The low prices of Lewis Machine Cut Houses is 
due to absolute standardization to the most minute 
detail — practically all waste is eliminated — every 
piece cut by machinery to actual accurate measure— 
and because of quantity production. 


24 to 48 Hour Shipments 


Shipments of standard designs can be made in 24 
to 48 hours, and a regular schedule maintained until 


contract is completed. Each house shipped com- 


plete in a car. 
Among Our Customers 
Among the 1917 buyers of Lewis Machine Cut 


Houses who have purchased in quantity are such 
concerns as 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
The Hercules Powder Co. 

The Bessemer Coal & Coke Co. 
Eastern Michigan Power Co. 
Tennessee Copper Company 


Michigan Central Railroad 
American Plate Glass Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Thompson-Starreitt Co. 

U. S. Government 


For Industrial House Builders, Government 
Officials, Contractors and Builders 


Our facilities are such that we can start immediate shipment 
for the building of whole towns or communities. No contract is 
too large for us to guarantee record-breaking time. 


Wire or write for full details. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. L, General Offices: Bay City, Michigan 











IF YOU ARE A JEW 


Seventh message from the National Security League, Committee on Patriotism 


through Education, of 


N the early part of the year 1896 

I represented the London Jewish 

World in Berlin. I was assigned 

to secure interviews with German 
leaders of thought. I went to Treit- 
schke, the historian. For a moment he 
listened to me, and then glaring at me, 
he shouted in that harsh voice of his: 
“No! You are doubly damned. You are 
a Jew and you come from England.” 
I beat a hasty retreat. 

It is well for -all liberal-minded 
people to understand the principles for 
which Treitschke stood, for they reflect 
the fundamentals upon which Teuton- 
ism rests. Treitschke, a favorite of the 
court, was intolerant of every for- 
eigner, and a Jew was his special béte 
noir. 

When the present war broke out, the 
position of the Jews, especially that of 
the six millions living in Eastern Eu- 
rope, was most pitiable. At that time, 
Jewish sentiment was: distinctly anti- 
Russian—not pro-German. Surprize 
and chagrin were exprest that liberal 
countries should ally themselves with 
the government of Czar Nicholas II. 
Scarcely one in a thousand knew which 
way to turn. 

The Russian Revolution a year ago 
produced a complete change of senti- 
ment. For the time being, it is true, 
the Russian Revolution has become 
abortive, for the strangle ‘hold of Ger- 
many upon Russia has complicated the 
state of affairs, but it is advisable that 
Gentiles and Jews alike should know 
what may be expected if German domi- 
nation in Russia prevails. The liberal 
world must awake to the situation be- 
cause it affects millions of human be- 
ings, Jews and Gentiles alike. Jews 
are particularly interested in this ques- 
tion, since it concerns intimately the 
fate of six millions of their coreligion- 
ists in Russia. 


HAT has been Germany’s attitude 

toward the Jew? To know this 
gives us an insight into the German 
mind and helps us understand what 
may be expected if Germany is allowed 
untrammeled sway in the future. 

There are a little over six hundred 
thousand Jews in the German Empire, 
the total population of which is about 
sixty-five million. The Jews of Ger- 
many have again and again demon- 
strated their loyalty, yet Germany is 
the home and the fountainhead of anti- 
Semitism. 

Jews could not be officers in the Ger- 
man army, and altho today, as a re- 
sult of the heroism and martyrdom of 
German-Jewish soldiers, some have 
been elevated to the rank of officers, 
there has been an outcry against that. 

No Jew could become a full professor 
of any German university and remain 
Jew. There have been only a few ex- 
ceptions, and when the incumbents 
either retired or died, no other Jews 
were appointed. 
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Foreign-born Jews could not become 
naturalized subjects of the German 
Empire, and in the middle eighties 
there were wholesale expulsions of 
these foreign-born Jews, altho large 
numbers of them had resided in Ger- 
many for twenty years or more and 
their children had been ‘born in the 
country. 

German scholars wrote books in 
which they attempted to show that the 
Jew did not even give a religion to the 
world. The famous Bible-Babel con- 
troversy will be recalled in this connec- 
tion. Professor Delitsz. and Houston 
Chamberlain, a renegade Englishman, 
the son-in-law of Richard Wagner, are 
the chief exponents of this theory of 
the inferiority of the Jewish people. 

Anti-Semitism was officially recog- 
nized in court circles. Bismarck, it is 
true, appointed Jews to positions in the 
foreign office, but he advanced only 
those who agreed to become converts 
to Christianity. Indeed, official Ger- 
many has regularly promoted baptism 
among Jews. The notorious Pastor 
Stoecker was court chaplain and the 
confidant of Emperor William II. His 
influence was most pernicious and he 
was never checked. The historian Treit- 
schke, to whom reference has already 
been made, was another favorite at 
court. From his platform at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Treitschke openly in- 
sulted Jews and impressed the students 
with the inferiority and unworthiness 
of the Jewish race. 

Germany, official as well as unofficial, 
has given credence to. the shameful 
blood accusation. A Jewish butcher in 
Konitz was arrested and actually con- 
victed upon the charge that he had 
killed a Christian boy and used the 
blood for Passover. Tho it was con- 
clusively established that the man had 
never committed the deed, and that the 
Jews have no such heinous practise, 
the German press, with a very few 
exceptions, raised the cry against Jews. 

Germany has fostered anti-Semitism 
in other countries. Back in the late 
nineties, Ahlwardt, another notorious 
anti-Semitic leader, came to this coun- 
try and began an anti-Semitic agita- 
tion here. He addressed at Cooper 
Union a meeting largely attended by 
Germans. Colonel Roosevelt, at that 
time Police Commissioner, detailed 
policemen who were Jews to guard the 
meeting against any disturbance, and 
incidentally to protect Ahlwardt. 

Germany, in establishing colonies in 
Palestine in the Lebanon region, ha- 
rassed the Jewish colonies in the Holy 
Land and endeavored to prevent the 
settlement of Jews in the ancient home- 
land of their people. 

Recently there has been a decided re- 
crudescence of anti-Jewishness. This is 
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by no means surprising. The governing 
element in Germany is inspired by anti- 
Jewish sentiment and this feeling has 
been fostered among all sections of the 
population. At this very moment, the 
German People’s Gazette, the official 
organ of the anti-Semite movement in 
Germany, has begun a campaign 
against German Jews. The Gazette 
states that the time has come when 
Germany must declare open warfare 
against the Jews for fostering a spirit 
of revolt, and for being opposed to the 
war. This assertion borders upon the 
ridiculous because the six hundred 
thousand Jews of Germany have con- 
tributed more than their quota to the 
German army. Leaders like Ballin, 
Rathenau and Loewy have given them- 
selves unstintingly to the service of 
their country, and yet the campaign of 
the Gazette has the approval of the 
rulers of the land. 


Lz us pull the curtain down over 
this unpleasant picture and turn to 
a brighter one. 

The United States has never closed 
its doors against Jews. The Government 
as well as the people of this country 
have at all times protested against 
their oppression in Russia under the 
old regime. 

Theodore Roosevelt while President 
intervened on behalf of the Jews of 
Russia. In 1905, when Count Witte was 
in this country for the purpose of con- 
cluding peace with Japan, Mr. Roose- 
velt arranged for a deputation consist- 
ing of Jacob H. Schiff, Oscar S. Straus, 
Isaac M. Seligman, Louis Marshall and 
Leo N. Levi, to present a memorandum 
in favor of their coreligionists to the 
Russian statesman. This was a most 
unusual procedure, but the world ac- 
cepted it because it realized the good 
intention back of the deed. 

Prior to that, John Hay, then Sec- 
retary of State in President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, issued a note to Rumania, 
protesting against that country’s vio- 
lation of the Berlin treaty of i878 
which distinctly stipulated that the 
Jews of Rumania should be granted 
full and equal rights. No other Gov- 
ernment ever did that. 

The abrogation of the treaty with 
Russia by President Taft stands forth 
in striking contrast to the attitude of 
the Kaiser and his advisers toward the 
Jewish people. While they were work- 
ing in full accord with the forces of 
reaction in Russia, supporting by their 
hostile demonstrations their policy of 
repression and openly approving of the 
pogroms, the United States thru its 
President was opposing the autocratic 
forces in Russia. When it is remem- 
bered that war between the United 
States and Russia might have resulted, 
the full weight of our policy will be 
understood. 

The United States was the first coun- 
try in the [Continued on page 92 
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Words of the Week 


“Brrter ENpers”—A term applied to 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Americans 
who advocate carrying on the war until the 
allies “can dictate terms of peace in Ber- 
lin.” 

CasuaLts—Members of the army who 
have been detached from the units to which 
they regularly belong because they have 
been temporarily detailed to special service 
or because they are ill. 

Fasricatep Suips—Ships of which the 
parts are manufactured according to stand- 
ard models at various mills thruout the 
country and assembled for launching at the 
shipyards along the coast. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Force—A 
term adopted officially by the United States 
in imitation of Great Britain (British Ex- 
peditionary Force) to designate the troops 
which have been sent overseas. 

TERRAIN (Te rain’)—A French word lit- 
tle used in English except as a technical 
military term to describe a portion of the 
earth’s surface from the point of view of 
its fitness for purposes of defense or attack. 


INTFRALLIED War Councitr—A council 
of representatives of the four great western 
belligerents, England, France, Italy and the 
United States, which meets at Versailles 
from time to time to direct the general con- 
duct of the war. 


Hostess Hovuses—Houses maintained 
by Young Women’s Christian Association 
at the entrance to a number of American 
training camps where mothers, wives and 
sweethearts can meet their soldier boys in 
quiet and comfort. 

FATITERLAND Party—The extreme reac- 
tionary Junker and military group in Ger- 
many who are opposed to all internal re- 
forms and who are advocating an extreme 
imperialistic program as the best method 
of winning the war. 

Y. M. C. A. Hurs—Buildings, often with 
a capacity of several thousand people, 
maintained by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in training camps, prison 
camps and rest stations in Europe for the 
convenience and entertainment of soldiers. 


JT.AFAYETTE FSSCADRILLE (Es ca dreel)— 
A body of American volunteers who formed 
themselves into an aviation squadron under 
the French Government in 1915. They were 
the first to raise the Stars and Stripes on 
the battle front after our declaration of 
war. 


“Srrare” (Straf)—A slang word adopt- 
ed by the English soldiers from the German 
word meaning to punish. “Gott Strafe Eng- 
land” (God punish England) was the bat- 
tle ery of the Germans in 1914 and 1915. 
“Tommy’s” adoption of the word “strafe” 
as a slang term was his way of showing 
his derision of the “Hun.” 


ALAND ISLANDS—A group of islands 
which are at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, half way between Sweden and Fin- 
land. The population is chiefly Swedish in 
descent. The islands were ceded by Sweden 
to Russia in 1809. The German fleet has 
recently occupied them as part of the 
“peaceful” settlement of the revolution in 
Finland. 

CHAIRMAN REPUBLICAN NATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE—The National Committee of each 
party consists of one delegate from each 
state. These delegates are chosen by the 
delegates to the National Convention. The 
Republican National Committee at a recent 
meeting chose Mr. Will H. Hays of Indiana 
as chairman. Mr. Hays is attempting to 
harmonize all factions of the party with a 
view to winning the Congressional elections 
next fall. 
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SAVE YOUR SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


Our new Sure-Sharp Process guarantees perfect shaving edge. 
Write today for mailing box and descriptive circular, 
THE THOMPSON RAZOR & CUTLERY CO., 

302 Thompson Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training camps 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 

FOOT=EASE, the anti- 
septic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath. The American, Brit- 
ish and French troops use Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
Soldiers use F'oot=Ease in their shoes each 

Fost= morning. Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, and 
for a 2c. stamp he will mailit for you. What 
remembrance could be so acceptable ? 
































BACK YARD GARDENING 
helps to win the war. Write COUNTRYSIDE 
SHOP, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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PERSONAL 


A Confidential Question Box 


Conducted by Edward Earle 


Purinton, Director of The 
Independent Efficiency Service, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York 


EKFFICIENCY 


For Men, Women and the Young 
Folks, Who Are Invited to Consult 
Mr. Purinton Personally by Mail on 
Their Problems of Health, Work, 
Self Culture and Personal Efficiency 








Mr. F. G. M., Massachusetts. “I desire to ob- 
tain data concerning a budget-for a family of 
eight in Massachusetts. Can you direct me to 
the source?” 

Budgets prepared by Earl G. Manning of Bos- 
ton should be available at any large public li- 
brary. A list of books might be had on applica- 
tion to the Department of Economics or of Do- 
mestic Science of Boston University, Boston; 
or Harvard University, Cambridge; or Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. A popular book on the subject is “The 
Minimum Cost of Living,” by Winifred Stuart 
Gibbs, published by Macmillan; another is “Re- 
ducing the Cost of Living,” by Scott Nearing, 
published by George W. Jacobs & Company, 
Philadelphia. 





Mr. N. S. C., Ohio. “The problem of daily 
exercize for a business man of middle age 
r les me iderably. I was brought up on a 
farm, lived outdoors most of my life, but am 
now confined to a desk and am losing the old- 
time health and vigor. Do you know of any 
system of exercize in tabloid form that would 
keep me physically well and strong?” 

Your physician is the man to consult first. 
He should ascertain the condition of your heart, 
lungs, kidneys, and blood pressure. If the diag- 
nosis proves organs sound, functions normal, 
you can then learn by mail a system of con- 
centrated exercize for daily use. Among the well 
known teachers of gymnastics are Alois P. Swo- 
boda, Berkeley Building, New York; Lionel 
Strongfort, Park Building, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Anthony Barker, 127 West Forty-second 
street, ‘New York; Paul Von Boeckmann, 110 
West Fortieth street, New York. Implements, 
games, and machines for home exercize, with 
instructions for use, may be had from A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers, 126 Nassau street, New 
York; or from S. B. Davega Company, 831 
Broadway, New York; or by codperation of the 
athletic instructor of any good college or 
Y. M. C. A. 








Rev. E. S. P., Georgia. “Some of the most 
active members of my congregation are begin- 
ning to feel, as I have felt for some time, that 
our church, and every church, has a war duty 
to fulfil that no other organization can perform. 
We have a:large membership in a thriving, good 
sized community, but no scientific plan or 
method of setting our members to work. Is there 
literature available that would show us what 
to do and how to do it?” 

There is. A remarkable document along this 
line has been published by the Federal Council 
of Churches in America, headquarters 105 East 
Twenty-second street,New York. The document 
is entitled “Report of the Committee on War 
Time Local Inter-Church Work,” and may doubt- 
less be had from the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. E. L. Shuey, of Dayton, Ohio, or from the 
Federal Council in New York. We would com- 
mend this pamphlet to the immediate considera- 
tion of every pastor in the United States. The 
suggestions offered in this publication, which is 
unsectarian and interdenominational, would if 
carried out fully make every church organiza- 
tion as practical and powerful as a battalion of 
soldiers ! 





A Reader from Massachussetts. “I am a re- 
tired physician 88 years of age, sound in body 
and, as I think, in mind. I have a pension not 
sufficient to support my family, with a small 
piece of real estate that I can't sell. I can write 
for the papers of my profession but they do not 
pay. I do not wish to sit and twiddle my thumbs 
oer live by assistance of friends. What can I 
oO re 


You live in a city with a population of al- 
most 100,000. There should be many opportuni- 
ties for you to sell your wisdom and experience 
in ways outside of active professional duties. 

Examine all your,local newspapers; one or 
more will probably be found to conduct a health 
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column of some kind, with articles and questions 
and answers by a capable physician; you might 
take charge of such a department, weekly or 
daily. There are mothers’ clubs, professional and 
business men’s organizations, other societies, in 
your community that certainly need, and proba- 
bly would pay for, a course of health talks or 
lectures on appropriate subjects. There may also 
be factories and corporations desiring for their 
employees a consulting physician only. Some of 
the current magazines publish and pay for health 
articles of a popular nature; look thru maga- 
zines in a public library. 

I know a doctor who at 90 years of age wrote 
a book on how to keep young. I know another 
who at 93 came to New York City and founded 
a health and longevity club that flourished and 
grew famous. Why not send out invitations for 
a series of monthly or ‘weekly health and effi- 
ciency talks in your own home? 

Ask the Simplex Service Company, 1123 
Broadway, New York, how to sell your real 
estate. 





A Subscriber from Minnesota. “I am an in- 
terested reader and student of your Efficiency 
column. Am engaged in ministerial work in a 
small town lacking educational advantages. I 
netice that I have great difficulty in clearly ex- 
pressing my ideas in speeches or sermons. 
read much, but somehow do not seem to im- 
prove. Have commenced to learn six new 
phrases every day. How can I acquire a vocabu- 
lary and learn to use the right word and phrase 
at the right time? Am discouraged because 
people with much less education than myself 
express their ideas in plainer, better language.”’ 

You need a home study course in good Eng- 
lish and public speaking; courses are given by 
Grenville Kleiser, 354 Fourth avenue, New York ; 
by La Salle Extension University, Chicago; by 
International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; by North American Institute, 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. Get literature de- 
scribing all courses, make your selection. — 

Books and magazines that aid literary workers 
have been named recently in these columns. Go 
over back files of Question Box for answers 
along your line. 

We think you are dwelling too much on the 
form of your message—not enough on the spirit, 
meaning and purpose. A tongue on fire with a 
burning truth has no business and no need to 
coat itself with polish. Go straight to the hearts 
of your people. A man’s great eloquence is not 
of language, but of life, thought and feeling. 





Miss P. S., Georgia. “I have written a num- 
ber of special articles for magazines, but am not 
familiar with the literary market and do not 
know where to take manuscripts. Where can I 
obtain addresses of all the magazines publish- 
ing articles of a certain kind?” 

We do not know of any complete directory 
such as you desire. But the Writer Publishing 
Company, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, prints a Directory of Periodicals as a de- 
partment of the magazine called The Writer; 
back numbers would probably include the infor- 
mation you seek. A topical index of all kinds of 
publications may be found in the Newspaper 
Annual and Directory published by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia. 





Mrs. W. R. S., Indiana. “Should a child ever 
be whipped? Are there no milder ways of en- 
forcing discipline? Our boy is subject to periods 
of extreme temper, waywardness and disobedi- 
ence. I have tried gentle measures to improve 
his character, but seemifigly without effect. My 
husband and I disagree on the matter of cor- 
poral punishment; I cannot bear to see a child 
whipped, but have to acknowledge that moral 
suasion has not worked in this case. Please give 
us your opinion.” 

When you and your husband disagree, never 
let the fact be known. People who really love 
each other cannot disagree permanently. 





Whipping a child is never justifiable. It is the 
substitution of laziness and brutality for intelli- 
gence, conscience and moral force in the person 
who does the whipping. Whoever has learned 
either to think or to feel cannot whip a child. 

But moral suasion is generally weak, unscien- 
tific, unethical. It is largely based on a woman’s 
maternal desire to keep her child from being 
hurt, when the child ought to be hurt. Sin means 
suffering; whoever tries to shield the sinner 
from the suffering must be accounted guilty of 
impiety. 

Your husband is right in refusing to allow 
badness in the child; you are right. in refusing 
to sanction a bad way of treating badness. You 
are wrong in being unwilling to have your 
child hurt; your husband is wrong in being 
willing to have him artificially hurt. All punish- 
ment should be reflex and automatic, the deed 
should carry its own penalty. The boy who puts 
his hand on a hot stove gets burned, immedi- 
ately and invariably. The boy who monkeys with 
a hot stove in the mental and moral realm 
should get burned somehow—your job is to see 
that he does. The law of punishment is that all 
retribution shall be not revenge, hut reaction. 

The Boy Scouts or the Big Brothers might 
straighten out the kinks in your boy. Address 
of both organizations is 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Write also Parents’ Association, 449 
Fourth avenue, New York. 





Miss H. B., Pennsylvania. “I should be grate- 
ful for advice as to possible service to the Gov- 
ernment during the summer vacation. I am a 
college professor, 38 years old, in perfect health, 
graduate of Mount Holyoke and a Ph. D. of 
Bryn Mawr. Know French, German, Italian; 
can use typewriter, have my own machine.” 

A woman of your attainments should render 
superior service in one of a half dozen ways. 
The choice must lie with you, but we are glad 
to suggest sources of information. Write the 
same letter you wrote us to each of the follow- 
ing organizations; join the one that appeals to 
you most: Woman’s Committee, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, Chairman, Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Washington, D. C.; National League for 
Woman’s Service, 257 Madison avenue, New 
York; National Special Aid Society, 259 Fifth 
avenue, New York; American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National War Board Y. W. C. 
A., 600 Lexington avenue, New York; Militia 
of Mercy, 4 West Forty-ninth street, New York; 
Woman's Suffrage Party, 48 East Thirty-fourth 
street, New York; Department of Extension 
Teaching, Columbia University, Morningside 
Heights, New. York; Columbia University 
Mobilization Committee on Woman’s Work, 301 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. 





Miss B. E., Ohio. “I am twenty years old, 
graduated from High School two years ago, am 
now teaching. Had planned before the war to 
take a college course, or enter a hospital and 
train to be a nurse. I should like to prepare my- 
self for real Red Cross work; would this be ad- 
visable now, and if so where? Or would I better 
continue teaching, or take the college course and 
fit myself for better teaching?” 

When a young person wavers between two 
lines of vocational work, it is well to try a little 
of both in advance of selection. You have tried 
teeching—now try nursing. You can do this 
without giving up your position; a number of 
short preliminary courses are now given by 
the Red Cross, including. elementary hygiene, 
home care of the sick, home dietetics, prepara- 
tion of surgical dressings, etc. Apply for in- 
struction or advice to Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; 
also to Bureau of Supplies, American Red Cross, 
Washingto:.. 3. 3.; also to E. T. Bicknell, Direc- 
tor General of Civilian Relief, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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HOW THE BATTLE GOES | CUMMING 


(Continued from page 81) 


have at its disposal an independent army 
to be thrown at any point where it was 
needed. Since General Wilson was quite 
overshadowed by General Foch in the Coun- 
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ing, who as soon as the German drive de- | =: 


veloped, went to the headquarters of Gen- = f > J Reg. Trade-Mark 
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I come to say to you that the American people 
would hold it a great honor for our troops were 
they engaged in the present battle. I ask it of 
you in my name and in that of the American 
people. 2 z 

There is at this moment no other question 
than that of fighting, infantry, artillery, avia- 
tion—all that we have are yours to dispose of 
them as you will. Others are coming which are 
as numerous as will be necessary. I have come 
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and stedfastness of the English and col- 
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onial troops who not only held their posi- | = 
tions for days without rest or reinforce- 
ment against successive waves of fresh 
storm troops but made independent raids 


into the advancing forces. At the end of = J 
the second week the Allied lines are con- | = ames McCutcheon & Co. 
tinuous and holding on all points of the Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. New York 
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Toot-Toot, a military musical comedy— 


spontaneous and hilarious. Decidedly a hit. THE 1918 EDITION OF 


(George M. Cohan Theater.) 
4 Pair of Petivoats, Toray aie | “THE, AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 

English comedy by Cyril Harcourt. All the 

parts are well played; the lines are never W E A 

dull! (Forty-fourth Street Roof Theater.) IS NO R DY FOR YOU 


By special arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we are able to sup- 
ply you with the American Year Book at practically manufacturing cost in com- 





Mme. Nazimova and splendidly balanced 
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ibility and effectiveness. But, alas, the play ear Book from no other source for less than the regular price—$3.00 ‘HE 
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EIGHT STORIES OF GOOD CHEER 


With Introductions by Frederick Houk Law ° 





AN 


46°F F I can by any lucky chance, in 
[e= days of evil, rub out one 
wrinkle from the brow of care, or 
beguile the heavy hearts of one moment of sorrow; if I 
can now and then penetrate thru the gathering film of misan- 
thropy, prompt a benevolent view of human nature, and make my 
reader more in good-humor with his fellow-beings and himself, 
surely, I shall not then have written entirely in vain.” 
Washington Irving did not write in vain. He has gone, 
but his kindly spirit remains. We honor the neighborhood 
of his New York home by the name, “Irving Place”; we 
respect his grave in the old Dutch cemetery at Sleepy Hol- 
low; and we feel his presence along the mossy walks and 
under the cool shadows of his country residence at Sunny- 
side, where he died in 1859, at the good age of seventy-six 
—one of the most charming personalities, one of America’s 
greatest essayists and story-tellers, one of our most noted 
travelers, delighted by the rich beauty of rural England, 
or the fanciful dreams of the Moorish Alhambra. 
In a series of narrative essays in “The Sketch Book,” first 


Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast! 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


ss 


published in 1819, Irving tells of an 
imaginary journey in Yorkshire by 
stage-coach, of his chance meeting 
with a former acquaintance, Frank Bracebridge, and of his 
subsequent holiday visit to Bracebridge Hall, where Frank’s 
father, Squire Bracebridge, kept every good old Christmas 
custom, from the burning of the Yule log to the hanging of 
mistletoe and the singing of Christmas carols. The last 
essay of the series—the one from which the selections given 
below have been taken,—tells of the Christmas dinner at 
Bracebridge Hall, with all the merriment of youth and age 
and high spirit; a delightful old-tinie Christmas dinner 
in the great hall, with a harper to welcome the guests, with 
boar’s head, peacock pie, and Wassail Bowl, with old songs 
and stories, followed by noisy games and maskings. 

As we see the high festival, and hear the music and the 
laughter of the long ago, we realize that one way, at least, 
in which to be happy is to keep our reverence for things 
of the past, so that old customs may add to our enjoyment 
of things of the present. 





Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wee "le bury ‘t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 
—WITHERS’S JUVENILIA. 


Tin dinner was served up in the great 
hall where the Squire always held his 
Christmas banquet. A blazing, crack- 
ling fire of logs had been heaped on to warm 
the spacious apartment, and the flame 
went sparkling and wreathing up the wide- 
mouthed chimney. The great picture of the 
crusader and his white horse had been pro- 
fusely decorated with greens for the occa- 
sion; and holly and ivy had likewise been 
wreathed round the helmet and weapons 
on the opposite wall. A sideboard was set 
out just under this chivalric trophy, on 
which was a display of plate that might 








ly presence, and full of expectation.” There 
were several dishes quaintly decorated, and 
which had evidently something traditional 
in their embellishments; but about which, 
as I did not like to appear over-curious, I 
asked no questions. 

I could not, however, but notice a pie, 
magnificently . decorated with peacock’s 
feathers in imitation of the tail of that 
bird, which overshadowed a considerable 
tract of the table. This, the Squire con- 
fessed, with some little hesitation, was a 
pheasant-pie, though a peacock-pie was cer- 
tainly the most authentical; but there had 
been such a mortality among the peacocks 
this season, that he could not prevail upon 
himself to have one killed. 

When the cloth was removed, the butler 
brought in a huge silver vessel of rare and 
curious workmanship, which he placed be- 
fore the Squire. Its appearance was hailed 
with acclamation; being the Wassail Bowl, 
so renowned in Christmas festivity. The 








contents had been prepared by the Squire 














have vied (at least in variety) with Bel- 
shazzar’s parade of the vessels of the tem- 
ple: “flagons, cans, cups, beakers, goblets, 
basins, and ewers;” the gorgeous utensils 
of good companionship that had gradually 
accumulated through many generations of 
jovial housekeepers. Before these stood the 
two Yule candles, beaming like two stars 
of the first magnitude; other lights were 
distributed in branches, and the whole 
array glittered like a firmament of silver. 

We were ushered into this banqueting 
scene with the sound of minstrelsy, the old 
harper being seated on a stool beside the 
fireplace, and twanging his instrument with 
a vast deal more power than melody. Never 
did Christmas board display a more goodly 
and gracious assemblage of countenances ; 
those who were not handsome were, at 
least, happy; and happiness is a rare im- 
prover of your hard-favored visage. 

The parson said grace, which was not a 
short familiar one, such as is commonly 
addressed to the Deity. There was now 
a pause; when suddenly the butler 
entered the hall with some degree of bustle : 
he was attended by a servant on each side 

Rk 


The butler, attended by a servant on each 
side, entered with some degree of bustle 


with a large wax-light, and bore a silver 
dish, on which was an enormous pig’s head, 
decorated with rosemary, with a lemon in 
its mouth, which was placed with great 
formality at the head of the table. The mo- 
ment this pageant made its appearance, the 
harper struck up a flourish; at the conclu- 
sion of which the young Oxonian, on re- 
ceiving a hint from, the Squire, gave, with 
an air of the most comic gravity, an old 
carol, the first verse of which was as fol- 
lows :— 
“Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merrily 
Qui estis in convivio.” 

The table was literally loaded with good 
cheer and presented an epitome of country 
abundance, in this season of overflowing 
larders. A distinguished post was allotted 
to “ancient sirloin.” as mine host termed 
it; being, as he added, “the standard of 
old English hospitality, and a joint of good- 


himself; for it was a beverage in the skil- 
ful mixture of which he particularly prided 
himself; alleging that it was too abstruse 
and complex for the comprehension of an 
erdinary servant. It was a potation, indeed, 
that might well make the heart of a toper 
leap within him; being composed of the 
richest and raciest wines, highly spiced and 
sweetened, with roasted apples bobbing 
about the surface. 

The old gentleman’; whole countenance 
beamed with a serene look of indwelling de- 
light, as he stirred this mighty bowl. Hav- 
ing raised it to his lips, with a hearty wish 
of a merry Christmas to all present, he 
sent it brimming round the board, for every 
one to follow his example, according to the 
primitive style; pronouncing it “‘the ancient 
fountain of good feeling, where all hearts 
met together.” 

There was much laughing and rallying 
as the honest emblem of Christmas joviality 
circulated, and was kissed rather coyly by 
the ladies. When it reached Master Simon. 
he raised it in both hands, and with the air 
of a boon companion, struck up an old Was- 
sail chanson. 
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-Much of the conversation during dinner 
turned upon family topics, to which I was 
a stranger. There was, however, a great 
deal of rallying of Master Simon about 
some gay widow, with whom he was ac- 
cused of having a flirtation. This attack 
was commenced by the ladies; but it was 
continued throughout the dinner by the 
fat-headed old gentleman next the parson, 
with the persevering assiduity of a slow 
hound; being one of those long-winded 
jokers, who, though rather dull at starting 
game, are unrivalled for their talents in 
hunting it down. At every pause in the gen- 
eral conversation, he renewed his banter- 
ing in pretty much the same terms; wink- 
ing hard at me with both eyes, whenever 
he gave Master Simon what he considered 
a home thrust. The latter, indeed, seemed 
fond of being teased on the subject, as old 
bachelors are apt to be; and he took occa- 
sion to inform me, in an undertone, that 
the lady in question was a prodigiously fine 
woman. 

The dinner-time. passed away in this flow 
of innocent hilarity, and, though the old 
hall may have resounded in its time with 
many a scene of broader rout and revel, 
yet I doubt whether it ever witnessed more 
honest and genuine enjoyment. How easy 
it is for one benevolent being to diffuse 
pleasure around him; and how truly is a 
kind heart a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into 
smiles! the joyous disposition of the worthy 
Squire was perfectly contagious; he was 
happy himself, and disposed to make all 
the world happy. 

When the ladies had retired, the con- 
versation, as usual, became still more ani- 
mated. The Squire told several long stories 
of early college pranks and adventures, in 
some of which the ‘parson had been a 
sharer. 

I found the tide of wine and wassail fast 
gaining on the dry land of sober judgment. 
The company grew merrier and louder as 
their jokes grew duller. Master Simon was 
in as chirping a humor as a grasshopper 
filled with dew; his old songs grew of a 
warmer complexion, and he began to talk 
maudlin about the widow. He even gave a 
long song about the wooing of a widow 
which he informed me he had gathered from 
an excellent black-letter work, entitled 
“Cupid’s Solicitor for Love.” 

This song inspired the fat-headed old gen- 
tleman, who made several attempts to tell 
a rather broad story out of Joe Miller, that 
was pat to the purpose; but he always 
stuck in the middle, everybody recollecting 
the latter part excepting himself. The par- 
son, too, began to show the effects of good 
cheer, having gradually settled down into a 
doze. and his wig sitting most suspicious- 
ly on one side. Just at this juncture we 
were summoned to the drawing-room, and, 
I suspect, at the private instigation of 
mine host, whose joviality seemed always 
tempered with a proper love of decorum. 

After the dinner-table was removed, the 
hall was given up to the younger members 
of the family, who, prompted to all kind of 
noisy mirth by the Oxonian and Master 
Simon, made its old walls ring with their 
merriment, as they played at romping 
games. I delight in witnessing the gambols 
of children, and particularly at this happy 
holiday season, and could not help stealing 
out of the drawing-room on hearing one of 
their peals of laughter. I found them at the 
game of- blindman’s-bluff. Master Simon, 
who was the leader of their revel, and 
seemed on all occasions to fulfil the office 
of that ancient potentate, the Lord of Mis- 
rule, was blinded in the midst of the hall. 
The little beings were as busy about him 
as the mock fairies about Falstaff; pinch- 





There are guns in our mills which boom every minute, to 
send out airy grain foods which taste like bubbled nuts. 

Whole grains of rice or wheat go in them. Or pellets of 
hominy. And they come out airy, flaky tidbits, eight times 
former size. 


That’s how Puffed Grains are made—by Prof. Anderson’s 
process. Their flavor comes through an hour of toasting in 
a fearful heat. Their flimsy texture comes through steam ex- 


plosion. A hundred million food cells in each kernel are thus 
blown to pieces. 


Many people think we do this to make fascinating morsels. To 
make grain foods flavory, thin and flimsy so they fairly melt away. 
To make them food confections. 

But a college professor—a scientist—invented this strange proc- 

And the only object was to fit whole grains to easily digest. 
Ordinary cooking, baking or toasting breaks part of the food 
cells in grain. But our method alone breaks them all. 

So these are the ideal grain foods. Every granule is fitted for 
digestion. Every atom feeds. 

That’s why these three grains—which can be puffed—should be 
largely served in puffed form. That is their most delightful form. 
It is their hygienic form. Served at any time—at meals or between 
meals—they avoid any tax on the stomach. 

If you knew Puffed Grains as experts know them you would serve 
them many times as often. There is nothing like them—nothing in 
grain food so attractive, nothing so perfectly prepared. 
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The Spirit of War Service 


Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the broken 
wires. 


On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 

The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of commu- 
nication, often used for the sen- 
tries’ warnings, the carrying of 






official commands and the sum- 
moning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the tele- 
phone operators, some of whom 
have been for months in their 
damp cave ceaselessly swept by 


shells. 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal Corps, 
whether serving in darkness or 
in the all too bright light of day. 


The spirit of war service, over 
here as well as over there, fur- 
nishes the nerves, the endur- 
ance, the morale—the stuff that 
wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 




















Is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin, Used as a 
massage it overcomes dry- 
pessandthe tendency to 
wrinkle. Also takes the 
sting and soreness out 
of wind, tan and sun 
burn. Send for testi- 
monials, Use Malvina 
Lotion and Ichthyol 
Beap With Malvina Oream | 
te improve your com ff 
plexion, 
At all druggists, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 
Cream 50c, Lotion 500, Soap 850, 
PROF. lL. HUBERT,Tolede,Ohio 













MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000° words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readjngs absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
WAR SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


has been given careful con- 
sideration by the Government. 
IF YOU WANT TO ENLIST 
but don’t know how, write to 
THE INDEPENDENT WAR BUREAU 











119 West 40th Street New York City 














ing him, plucking at the skirts of his coat, 
and tickling him with straws. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, 
I found the company seated round the fire, 
listening to the parson, who was deeply 
ensconced in a high-backed oaken chair, the 
work of some cunning artificer of yore, 
which had been brought from the library 
for his particular accommodation. From 
this venerable piece of furniture, with 
which his shadowy figure and dark weazen 
face so’ admirably accorded, he was dealing 
out strange accounts of the popular super- 
stitions and legends of the surrounding 
country. 

He gave us_ several anecdotes of 
the fancies of the neighboring peasantry, 
concerning the effigy of the crusader, which 
lay on the tomb by the church-altar. As 
it was the only monument of the kind in 
that part of the country, it had always 
been regarded with feeling of superstition 
by the good wives of the village. It was 
said to get up from the tomb and walk the 
rounds of the churchyard in stormy nights, 
particularly when it thundered; and one 
olf woman, whose cottage bordered on the 
church-yard, had seen it through the win- 
dows of the church, when the moon shone, 
slowly pacing up and down the aisles. It 
was the belief that some wrong had been 
left unredressed by the deceased, or some 
treasure hidden, which kept the spirit in 
a state of trouble and restlessness. Some 
talked of gold and jewels buried in the 
tomb, over which the spectre kept watch; 
and there was a story current of a sexton 
in old times, who endeavored to break his 
way to the coffin at night, but, just as he 
reached it, received a violent blow from 
the marble hand of the effigy, which 
stretched him senseless on the pavement. 
These tales were often laughed at by some 
of the sturdier among the rustics, yet, when 
night came on, there were many of the 
stoutest unbelievers that were shy of ven- 
turing alone in the footpath that led across 
the churchyard. 

From these and other anecdotes that fol- 
lowed, the crusader appeared to be the 
favorite hero of ghost-stories throughout 
the vicinity. His picture, which hung up in 
the hall, was thought by the servants to 
have something supernatural about it; for 
they remarked that, in whatever part of 
the hall you went, the eyes of the war- 
rior were still fixed on you. The old por- 
ter’s wife, too, at the lodge, who had been 
born and brought up in the family, and was 
a great gossip among the maid-servants, 
affirmed, that in her young days she had 
often heard say, that on Midsummer eve, 
when it was well known all kinds of 
ghosts, goblins, and fairies become visible 
and walk abroad, the crusader used to 
mount his horse, come down from his pic- 
ture, ride about the house, down the ave- 
nue, and so to the church to visit the tomb: 
on which occasion the church-door most 
civilly swung open of itself; not that he 
needed it, for he rode through closed gates 
and even stone walls, and had been seen by 
one of the dairy-maids to pass between two 
bars of the great park-gate, making himself 
as thin as a sheet of paper. 

Whilst we were all attention to the par- 
son’s stories, our ears were suddenly as- 
sailed by a burst of heterogeneous sounds 
from the hall, in which were mingled some- 
thing like the clang of rude minstrelsy, 
with the uproar of many small voices and 
girlish laughter. The door. suddenly flew 
open, and a train came trooping into the 
room, that might almost have been mis- 
taken for the breaking up of the court of 
Fairy. That indefatigable spirit, Master 
Simon, in the faithful discharge of his 
duties as lord of misrule, had conceived the 
idea of a Christmas mummery or masking; 
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and having called in to his assistance the 
Oxonian and the young officer, who were 
equally ripe for anything that should occa- 
sion romping and merriment, they had car-. 
ried it into instant effect. The old house- 
keeper had been consulted; the antique 
clothes-presses and wardrobes rummaged, 
and made to yield up the relics of finery 
that had not seen the light for several gen- 
erations; the younger part of the company 
had been privately convened from the par- 
lor and hall, and the whole had been be- 
dizened out, into a burlesque imitation of 
an antique mask. 

Master Simon led the van, as “Ancient 
Christmas,” quaintly apparelled in a ruff, 
a short cloak, which had very much the 
aspect of one of the old housekeeper’s pet- 
ticoats, and a hat that might have served 
for a village steeple, and must. indubitably 
have figured in the days of the Covenanters. 
From under this his nose curved boldly 
forth, flushed with a frost-bitten bloom, 
that seemed the very trophy of a Decem- 
ber blast. He was accompanied by the blue- 
eyed romp, dished up as “Dame Mince 
Pie,” in the venerable magnificence of a 
faded brocade, long stomacher, peaked hat 
and high-heeled shoes. The young officer 
appeared as Robin Hood, in a sporting 
dress of Kendal green, and a foraging cap 
with a gold tassel. 

The fair Julia hung on his arm in a 
pretty rustic dress, as “Maid Marian.” The 
rest of the train had been metamorphosed 
in various ways: the girls trussed up in 
the finery of the ancient belles of the Brace- 
bridge line, and the striplings bewhiskered 
with burnt cork, and gravely clad in broad 
skirts, hanging sleeves, and full-bottomed 
wigs, to represent the character of Roast 
Beef, Plum Pudding, and other worthies 
celebrated in ancient maskings. 

The irruption of his motley crew, with 
beat of drum, according to ancient custom, 
was the consummation of uproar and mer- 
riment. Master Simon covered himself with 
glory by the stateliness with which, as 
Ancient: Christmas, he walked a minuet 
with the peerless, though giggling, Dame 
Mince Pie. It was followed by a dance of 
all the characters, which, from its medley 
of costumes, seemed as though the old fam- 
ily portraits had skipped down from their 
frames to join in the sport. Different cen- 
turies were figuring at cross hands and 
right and left; the dark ages were cutting 
pirouettes and rigadoons; and the days of 
Queen Bess jigging merrily down the mid- 
dle, through a line of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The worthy Squire contemplated these 
fantastic sports, and this resurrection of 
his old wardrobe, with the simple relish of 
childish delight. He stood chuckling and 
rubbing his hands, and scarcely hearing a 
word the parson said. It was inspiring to 
see wild-eyed frolic and warm-hearted hos- 
pitality breaking out from among the chills 
and glooms of winter, and old age throw- 
ing off his apathy, and catching once more 
the freshness of youthful enjoyment. 

But enough of Christmas and its gam- 
bols. Methinks I hear the questions asked 
by my graver readers, “To what purpose is 
all this; how is the world to be made wiser 
by this talk?” Alas! is there not wisdom 
enough extant for the instruction of the 
world? 

If, however, I can by any lucky chance, 
in these days of evil, rub out one wrinkle 
from the brow of care, or beguile the heavy 
heart of one moment of sorrow; if I can 
now and then penetrate through the gath- 
ering film of misanthropy, prompt a benevo- 
lent view of human nature, and make my 
reader more in good-humor with his fellow- 
beings and himself, surely, surely, I shall 
not then have written entirely m vain. 


MER MARKS — 
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Buy WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. Every stamp you 
buy brings comfort and cheer to our boys “Over There.” 


To encourage buying WARK SAVINGS STAMPS we 
will accept one $5 WAR SAVINGS STAMP for a set 
of twelve . 


American Hammered Piston Rings 


for a Ford motor (regular price $7.50) OR TWO $5 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS for, a set of twelve Rings 
for any other make car, truck or tractor (Regular price 


$12 to $18). 


Only One Set to a Customer 
This Offer Expires April 30th 


Hundreds of Pierce-Arrow_ and White Trucks, ambulances and 
aeroplanes “OVER THERE” are equipped with the same wonder 
rings. 


Thousands of trucks and ears are speeding up their work “OVER 
HERE” with the help of our rings. Buy piston rings NOW with 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 


You help win the war, save money, increase your motor power 
10 to 30%, save 25 to 50% gas, 50 to 75% oil, and minimizes 
carbon and spark plug troubles. 


All our dealers are co-operating with us in this great patrictic 
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for our rings—if they can’t supply you, write direct to us. 


HAMMERED PISTON RING CO. OF AMERICA 
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Why is there no substitute for 3-in- 
One? Because this pure, highly-refined, 
non-gumming, non-acid oil has such an 
infinite variety of uses— and because it ex- 
cels as a lubricant—as a cleaner and polisher 

—as a preventive of zust and tarnish. 

Every home, city or country, has more than 
thirty important uses for 3-in-One. Every 
office, store, factory, garage, barn, tool-shed 
and outdoors has fifty other uses—all dis- 
tinctly different. ‘Try 


23=in-One 


The Universal Oil 


for lubricating all light mechanisms—lawn 
mowers, bicycles, sewing machines, type- 
writers, guns, fishing reels, automatic tools, 
locks, magnetos, Ford commutators, cream 


separators. 


For cleaning and polishing fine furniture, 
pianos, desks, automobiles, golf clubs—all 
veneered and varnished surfaces. 
For preventing rust or tarnish on razor 
blades, nickeled bathroom fixtures, stoves 
and ranges, tools, automobile springs— 


any metal surface. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 
25c and 15c (Small Size) bottles; also 
in the Handy Oil Can, 25c. Dictionary 
of Uses wrapped around each bottle. 


FREE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Liberal sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary of Uses 
Write for them, 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 UM. Broadway, New York 

























THE DRUID 


A fine dull-rubbed-finish 
mahogany case with Cathe- 
dral Bell striking hours and 
half hours. Seven jeweled 
watch escapement. Four-inch 
silvered dial and convex bev- 
eled glass. Seven inches high 
and thirteen and one-quarter 
inch base. 


CLOCKS 


The First Seth Thomas Clock 
Was Made In 1813 


Out of the severest tests of time, Seth Thomas 
Clocks have emerged with an enviable record 
for honest, accurate, faithful performance. The 
very name, Seth Thomas, symbols today the 
spirit of dependable time-keeping service. The 
quiet efficiency of Seth Thomas movements 
is in harmony with the dignity and artistry of 
the casings. 


Your jeweler will be pleased to show or procure for you the DRUID, 
pictured here, or any of the other clocks illustrated in our new catalog. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SETH IHOMAS 

















THE LUCKY MEN 
IN CAMP 


(Continued from page 75) 

out after supper that they seldom 
wander far from their local huts, so 
that a good audience is to be found 
in each center. When I made my 
talks on the aims of the war, the men paid 
me as respectful attention as I have ever 
received anywhere, and on Sunday night 
when the service was principally religious 
there was as reverent a spirit manifest as 
in any church in the land. The Y. M. C. A. 
men tell me that the large auditorium that 
ey have erected in each camp is not doing 
nearly as much good as the small neighbor- 
hood huts where the personal contact be- 
tween the men and the secretaries is much 
closer. 

All of which makes me wonder whether 
the Y. M. C. A.’s may not have hit upon a 
device which may revolutionize social con- 
ditions after the war, if adopted. 

Never in my life have I come in contact 
with finer men than these Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries. By their cheerfulness, helpfulness, 
and manliness they are having an influence 
which will unquestionably raise the morale 
of our army. 

These are but a few of the hurried im- 
pressions that I received from my tour of 
six American army camps. As one who for 
years has worked for the abolition of war 
and who firmly believes that Thomas Jef- 
ferson was guilty of no exaggeration when 
he said that “war is the greatest scourge 
of mankind,” I wish to bear my testimony 
to the effect that the influences of these 
camps are overwhelmingly good, both mor- 
ally, mentally and physically on the youth 
and young manhood of America, and that I 
could wish for no better training for my 
son than that he should honorably graduate 
from one of them. 


IF YOU ARE A JEW 


(Continued from page 84) 


-|world to appoint a Jew as Ambassador 


to a foreign country. Oscar S. Straus, 
Henry Morgenthau: and Abram I. Elkus 
were sent as our representatives to Turkey ; 
Nelson Morris is today upholding our inter- 
ests in Sweden against the attacks of the 
Kaiser and his crew. 

Jews are regularly elected as representa- 
tives of our people. They hold offices of 
trust and of honor in every state in this 
land. No Jew has ever been asked to give 
up his faith or to deny the cause of his 
people because he sought advancement. 

Finally, on numerous occasions, the 
President of the United States has given 
voice to his sympathy for the suffering Jews 
in all countries. Two years ago, he issued 
a proclamation setting aside January 27, 
1916, officially as Jewish Relief Day. No 
other representative of a great country has 
done a thing commensurate with that. 

The contrast between Germany and the 
United States is one that should make it 
absolutely clear on which side the sympa- 
thies of all liberals in this country, and in 
all countries where freedom of opportunity 
is still a principle for which men are will- 
ing to offer sacrifices, should lie. This is a 
matter in which the interests, not alone of 
Jews but of all freedom-loving people, are 
at stake. America stands for freedom and 
equality. Germany stands for repression, 
discrimination and the fostering of race 
hatred. ~ 

Bad as the position of the Jews was 
under the old régime in Russia, it will be 
a thousand times worse if German influence 
prevails. The issue is plain—which side 
will the liberals of the world take? 
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THE TALK’S THE THING 
(Continued from page 82) 

one of these books, and then to turn to 
Dickens is like closing a grammar-book for 
Shakespeare. These recipes for writing need 
to emulate the oldtime English cookery 
recipe for jugged hare, which begins— 
“First catch your hare.” Dickens has the 
hare, and can cook it how he will. Many of 
our moderns have only the accessories and 
the recipe, tho we are often pleased enough 
to partake of their dishes, to beguile a tedi- 
ous journey or an hour of weariness. 


Dickens is in all things extraordinarily |' 


prolific. He has no sense of husbanding his 
resources. Why should he, when he has 
never thought of their having a limit? He 
writes largely and freely, like a man that 
revels in writing, and is not self-conscious 
about it. He crowds his stage with charac- 
ters, he weaves plot and counter-plot with 
gorgeous ease, fills his pages with incident 
and with his own wise and humorous com- 
ments and descriptions. Who does not re- 
member inimitable touches, like that about 
Scrooge’s house, which lost its way when 
it was a young house, playing hide-and- 
seek with all the other houses, and so had 
to stay in the little back court? 

But where would Dickens’ magic be 
without the constant talk of his creations? 
They are a sociable, talkative crowd: even 
the “villains,” like Sairey Gamp and Quilp 
and Uriah Heep and Mr. Squeers and 
Pecksniff, reveal their characters in talk 
abundantly; and all Dickens’ heroes are 
sociable and friendly young men. Everybody 
indeed, in Dickens’ books can entertain us 
with their conversation by the hour—ex- 
cept his young women. Both Dickens and 
Thackeray struggled in vain with the prob- 
lem of making live so psychologically un- 
known a problem as an ideally human 
young woman. Possibly no suitable young 
lady had ever conversed with them; at any 
rate, both struggled unhappily (one hopes) 
with the conviction that a young lady can- 
not be both clever and good. 

To find live young women one must go 
to a woman writer of past days like Jane 
Austen, with her delicate dialog and fine 
characterization, or passionate Charlotte 
Bronté; or come on to the modern literary 
world, where woman has come to almost 
more than her own. Writers like H. G. 
Wells and Arnold Bennett have ‘woven 
novels in which not only is the heroine*the 
most interesting figure, but actually the one 
the story is about. Ann Veronica and Hilda 
Lessways are very much alive, if they are 
not the last word in womanhood even of 
our day; and their dialog is never dull. 
They talk simply and sincerely, and they 
are interested in life in a way that makes 
them both representative human beings and 
excellent companions. The whole impres- 
sion is one of vital humanity, struggling, 
suffering, enjoying, failing and hoping even 
as we ourselves and the people round about 
us. 

We read books for many reasons, of 
which recreation is the chief. For a book 
really to recreate us-—to renew and in- 
vigorate and enliven us—it must bring us 
into contact with characters that, whatever 
their faults or their philosophy, have an 
essential nobility. We want to rise from a 
book more in love with life, more ready to 
be a friendly and social human creature, 
looking out for the good in our fellows, 





ORESIGHT is one of the chief factors for suc- 
cess in any industrial undertaking. And fore- 


sight is but another name for broad fundamental 
knowledge based on experience. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. are architects and en- 
gineers whose leadership in the industrial field has 
come through this very experience. 


The service which this organization offers includes 
planning any industrial project, designing the plant, 
and superintending the construction. 


If you have in mind a new industrial development, or contem- 
plate the enlargement or reshaping of an existing plant, it will be to 
your advantage to know what Lockwood, Greene & Co. have done. 


Write our nearest office for “‘Building with Foresight.’? This 
new book will give you facts and examples of the diversified service 
of our organization. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 


Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 


Canada—LOCK WOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
LYCOMING RUBBER CO., Williamsport, Pa. 
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Empey’s ‘First Call” 
good Mason is a good man, we are told 
by our Masonic friends. If Sammy lives 
up to one half the do’s and don’ts contained 
in First Call, a very average Sammy is a 
man with a goodness compared to which 
the best of men and Masons loom 
sinister and diabolic. 

A full book on social etiquet, 
on cookery, on health, and even 
poker; with more than one refer- 
ence to the ladies and how not to 
look upon them when they are 
red, is contained in this bandbook 
for the unhappy rookie when he 
first gets “over there.” 

Many of these maxims his wise 
parents will have dinged into his 
ears for twenty odd years before 
he donned the khaki. 

“Do not grumble, growl 
grouse,” many of us 
were told in that long 
ago when our play 
hours were shortened 
for our sins. 

“If you must curry 
favor with somebody get 
in with the cook,” is an- 
other maxim which 
every Sammy of them 
all learned long before 
he learned to read a 
primer, let alone “Guide 
Posts to Berlin,” as the 
successor to “Over the 
Top” is described on the 
cover. 

“Do not pester a ‘non- 
com’ with useless ques- 


or 
















and hideous monotony—but in that fric- 
tion, too,’ flash out like gems the sparks 
of human stedfastness and boyish courage. 
Perhaps that is the wherefore of those re- 
volving, dreadful grindstones—the divine 
sparks which fly upward. 

. First Call, by A. G. Empey. Putnam. $1.50. 


Dumb Heroes of War. 


USAN had tragic eyes, a kiss- 

able month and eloquent ears. 
She could dance to the pipers. She 
loved sugar, she led the oldest, 
proudest regiment in the British 
army. 

If Susan had been a private, 
she wouldn’t have had to fight her 
way into Ypres the day the Ger- 
mans had turned loose their gas. 
Sut the company commanders had 

» to ride madly to headquarters in 
Ypres for instructions, Susan, the 
pride of the Scotchmen,: carried 
the command of D company. Her 
story is told by Lieutenant J. S. 
Smith, U. S. A., in Over There 
and Back. 

Susan passed 
troops, marching at the 
quick, She met families, 
running, crying to take 
other bent old people 
hobbling away, children, 
crying, toddling after 
the crowds. When she 
saw the city itself, the 
historic old city, she 
was terrified. It was u 
roaring mass of flames, 
gas-clouds, exploding 


tions,” has its para- shells that sent lurid 
phrase in the memory flashes of red across the 
of us all. a A. G. Empey eget > pen 
er mama, she’s busy, e town. e saw 
was the original form. things too horrible to 


It is good to know so positively and 
pathetically that the “smokes” we send are 
a definite soul-need of Sammy’s. The vig- 
nette of a wounded boy touches us, his 
stretcher-bearers unable to produce the 
smoke which might have made the stum- 
bling march to the base hospital endurable. 
That night, too, he was dying. j 

I told the. nurse to look in my kit-bag. She 
“found one, all out of shape—a Goldflake. In the 
morning the bed on my right was empty, and 
the nurses in the ward had red eyes. They had 
been crying. , 

Sammy is advised on the difference in 
international types. 

Don’t herald your arrival in Europe as a 
great event and say you've come over to win 


the war. Maybe English Tommy wonders why 
you happened to be so late. On the other hand, 


when a Frenchman shows his enthusiasm by 
kissing you, don’t land on him but kiss him 
back. 


The quickness, the daring, and uncount- 
able necessary precautions which are essen- 
tial for flier, bomber, trench raider, the 
man on the Listening Post make one 9 
little dizzy. It is the taking for granted 
of so much that is not said which appals 
one—and a certain weariness with the way 
in which it is told. 

Yet, there is one chapter which is a mov- 
ing drama. It begins and ends “Thank God, 
the stretcher-bearers !” It is worth much to 
have read it; chapters where one wonders, 
pages where one doubts. It is worth ver- 
min and poison gas and the poor pathetic 
trench feet which may be followed by court- 
martial for negligence. 

The two armies on the western front are 
really nothing but two grindstones rubbing to- 


gether. The one which wears away the first will 
be the vanquished. 


In this grim friction is involved a vast 
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tell, things that made her snort in terror. 
Then she screamed and saw no more. 

A flash, a blow from a hot brand that 
sank into her flesh and kept on burning. 
Then she started running. There was no 
hand on her bridle. She never knew when 
nor how her captain went. She only knew 
that when she looked appealingly at her 
soldier friends marching toward the burn- 
ing city from which she had fled, they paid 
no heed to her. She was only a horse. 


Susan says the war has taught her one thing. 
A brave man never abuses a dumb animal. 
Every captain who rode her was gentle and 
kind. Some of them hurt her back by bobbing 
all over the saddle, but she was patient with 
them and helped them while they learned to 
ride. Sometimes it was hard and strained her 
temper, but she bore 
it and never com- 
plained. She is one of 
the heroes of the war. 

One of the heroes, 
I say, because there 
are thousands like 
her; dumb animals 
doing their work 
faithfully and_ well. 
They cannot compre- 
hend it all, but they 
go on willingly and 
uncomplainingly and }} 
dying. 

It was three 
months before she 
returned to her 
regiment. She is 
one of the few who 
have fought 
straight thru the 
war, from the first 
day till the last. 


Over There and 
Back, by J. S&S. 
Smith. E. P. Dut- 
ton. $1.50. 
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A detachment of London police women starting on duty 


SPRING BOOKS YOU WILL WANT TO READ 


Naval Power in the War 


HERE are three’ men who will never 

be admirals. They are the one who tells 
his wife his client’s secrets, the one who 
asks her what she did with his hat, the 
one who fails to recognize a psychological 
moment at first sight. For the three corner- 
stones to naval success are: secrecy, pre- 
cision, foresight. Whatever forces control 
ultimately, temporary outcomes depend 
upon man’s fallibility. Somebody tells, 
somebody sleeps, somebody slips. 

Tolerantly, impersonally, with no inten- 
tion to emphasize this fact, Charles Clifford 
Gill, in Naval Power in the War, cites one 
instance after another of little things that 
are every hour deciding the crises which 
make up today’s titanic struggle in Europe: 

If, for instance, the British admiral had 
postponed the engagement off Coronel till 
morning, when he could have been rein- 
forced with his heaviest battleship and 
natural advantages, instead of making the 
gallant but fateful decision, “I am going to 
attack the enemy now,” when wind, light 
and battle power favored the Germans, 
Coronel might have been a British victory. 

Such are only pin-points on the whole 
map of the war, as they -are in the book. 

Naval Power in the War, in detail and in 
larger aspect, is a scientific explanation for 
the lay mind, by a lieutenant commander 
in the American navy, of past events, pres- 
ent lessons, future hopes. ° 

Sea power, tho exerted behind the scenes, 
is more effective than land power. Power 
on sea surfaces is more effective than sub- 
marine power. The Allies control the sur- 
face of the seas. Therein lies our strength. 

It was the pressure of naval power which 
compelled Germany as a last hope to undertake 
her lawless submarine campaign against com- 
merce. It is the ability of the naval power of 
the United States to check the submarine menace 
in the Atlantic which has made the money, food 
and man-power of America transported over- 
seas, a decisive factor of the war. 

Naval power dominates the situation. Unless 
there is an overwhelming discrepancy, the armies 
of the belligerent denied the sea will surely 
weaken and be overcome by the armies fed and 
equipt and supported by means of ocean traffic. 


men Power in the War, by C. C. Gill. Doran. 


Women Winning the War 


NE of the rich fruits of the Great War 

is the genuine emancipation of woman 
coupled with the significant part she is 
playing in war work. She is realizing her- 
self—to be bigger and finer and stronger. 
Social barriers have broken down and the 
free spirit of comradeship, fair play and 
coéperation asserts itself. 
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The most comprehensive and readable 
account of the work of women and the tre- 
mendous significance it bears to the future 
that has come to us is Women and War 
Work, by Helen Fraser, an official of the 
British Treasury now lecturing in America. 
She cites the spirit of loyalty in the words 
of Dr. Elsie Inglis, who before her death 
was told: 

“You did magnificently.” With all her wonted 
assurance and with a touch of pride she an- 
‘swered, ““My unit did magnificently.” 

In the chapter Organization and Its Pit- 
falls she hold that the motivating spirit is 
stronger than organization : 

There are people who declare that the winning 
of this war depends on organization alone. That 
is palpably untrue. organization can do 
much. The greatest thing in all organizations is 
the living flame that makes grouping real is the 
selfless spirit of service that the fighting man 
possesses and that is beyond all words of praise. 

Miss Fraser adequately proves her state- 
ment that: 

The spirit of women in this greatest of world 
struggles cannot, in its essence, be differentiated 
from the spirit of men. 

She takes us into every field that woman 
has entered—munitions, hospitals, police— 
into her successful and untiring efforts to 
conserve and construct. No one can read 
this book without acknowledging the pre- 
eminent services of Englishwomen leaders 
in resolutely grappling with and solving 
the war problems especially affecting their 
sex. 


Women and War Work, by Helen Fraser. G. 
Arnold Shaw Co., $1.50. 


Heart of German Intrigue 


HIS book reads like a novel—and a very 

lively novel at that. The individual ele- 
ment is always to the fore. The persons 
who have had greatness thrust upon them 
by birth or circumstance which they were 
unsuited to bear in an epoch of unparal- 
leled turbulence, are introduced to us as 
living human beings, whom we can blame 
but pity, criticize but perforce, on the 
whole, forgive. It is the blundering and dis- 
ingenuousness of governments, as set forth 
in this amazing narrative of contemporary 
history, that make our hearts burn within 
us. And there is not one of the govern- 
ments, concerned which emerges from the 
author’s examination into the problem of 
Greece and the Balkans with flying colors. 
The extraordinary facts displayed—and 
they have the ring of truth—are yet one 
more overwhelming indictment of secret 
diplomacy, leading to a lack of candor and 
common honor in dealings between nations 
which the most ordinary standards of mod- 
ern morality would condemn between indi- 
viduals : 


We were not against (Mr. Venizelos’s) policy 
—we were against the attitude of the Allies. 
We were asking for a fair , and it was 
denied us. And since they would not give us our 
chance, we listened to Germany. Afterwards, 
when the Allies refused even to guarantee our 
territorial integrity “because that would dis- 
courage Bulgaria,” as they explained, we 
started our own propaganda among the people 
to turn them against the Entente. What else 
could we do? The group of nations with whom 
Greece’s sympathies naturally lay were willing 
to sacrifice us to Russia, to Italy, to Bulgaria.” 
What General Dousmanis said was in the main 
true. 

I do not believe that any of the big men 
around the King were bri by Germany. .. 
I wondered whether the Greek Royalists would 
have committed their treachery had the rights 
of little nations been considered in the last 
hundred years. The man before me, and his 
accomplices, thought that they were amply jus- 
tified in all they did, to safeguard the future of 
their little nation from the intrigues of strong 
and powerful nations. 

America is influenced by none of the reasons 
which caused the others to cripple Greece; it 
is to our interest, as well as to others to do 
them justice. . . For our own sake, for 
democracy’s sake, for God’s sake, let us help 
Greece. 

All that is needed is bread, equipment, and 
friendliness. 
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Appletons’ Books of the Hour 








The first complete account of the American army’s part in the war 
from the time of its arrival in France until it entered the trenches. 


THE A. E. F. By HEYWOOD BROUN 


The landing of America’s first contingent of soldiers, their triumphant march | 
through Paris, their amusing difficulties with a strange language in a foreign coun- 
try, the work of the various branches of the army, the Americans in training, their 
first days in the trenches —Mr. Broun tells you about all these in an unusual book, 








Under Four Flags for France 
By GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE 

The only complete account of forty 
months of war on the Western front, 
written from the viewpoint of the men 
who have planned and directed all the 
great battles. It is a big human inter- 
est story besides. With many illustra- 
tions and maps. $2.00 net. 


OUT THERE 


his three years on all the fronts. 


Glorious Exploits 
of the Air 


By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON 


The most thrilling and unusual ex- 
ploits of the aviators in the great war. 
$1.35 net. 


AMERICAN 


Practical Gardening 
By HUGH FINDLAY 


How to make the garden anywhere 
yield abundantly ‘in common or uncom- 
mon vegetables, berries and small fruits. 
A practical guidebook for the amateur 


gardener 
$2.00 net. 


The American Year Book 


Edited by 
FRANCIS G. WICKWARE 


All that has happened during 1917 in 
every sphere of human activity is re- 
corded and analyzed briefly and interest- 
ingly and arranged for instant reference. 

900 pages, fully indexed. $3.00 net. 


Illustrated. 


Principles of Ocean 
Transportation 


By EMORY R. JOHN- 
SON and GROVER G. 
HUEBNER 


Includes all the princi- 
pal changes that have oc- 
curred recently concern- 
ing ocean transportation. 
Illustrated 8vo. $2.50 net. 


methods. 


humorous and‘pathetic, gripping and inspiring, always wholly American. 


sy CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR 

The man who every day holds thousands of Americans spellbound with his 
thrilling war lectures has at last put his experiences in book form. 
is a great human document telling what this famous Y. M. C. A. man saw during 


WOMEN AND THE WORLD WAR 


By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


All that women have done to help win the war, all that they can do, how the 
various organizations operate, what is expected of every woman—not a dry recital 
of facts, but a splendid human-interest story of a great work well done. 


The Science and Prac- 
tice of Photography 
By JOHN R. ROEBUCK 


Covers in 
the general theory of pho- 
tography and laboratory 
Colored plates 
and other illustrations. 


$2.00 net. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HUTCHINSON and 

detail both CAPTAIN A. J. Mac- 
ELROY 

Simple, easy-to-follow 


$1.50 net. 


To Bagdad With the British 


By ARTHUR .TACLARK 


The thrilling story of the war fought 
amid the drifting sands and burning 
suns of Mesopotamia. A full account 
ef the drives against Bagdad, and their 
effect upon the great war as a whole. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


“Out There” 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


An Anthology of 
From the Front Trench Poetry 
Compiled by 
LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS, U. S. A. 
Poems and verses written by the men 
in actual service-—-spirited, tender, hum- 
orous—revealing the very souls of brave 
men. § ) net. 


$2.00. 


Wheatless and Meatless Days 


By PAULINE D. PARTRIDGE and 
HESTER M. CONKLIN 

Over 200 palatable  easy-to-make 

recipes for wheatless and meatless days. 

They enable the housewife to “Hoover- 

ize” and economize without sacrificing 

quality or nourishment. 1.25 net. 


The Regulation of Railways 
By SAMUEL O. DUNN 

This particularly timely book reviews 

fully the policy which has been followed 

in the regulation of American railways. 

It discusses at length the vitally impor- 

tant question of “Government Regula- 
tion vs. Government Ownership.” 

$1.75 net. 


Military Map Making 
and Reading 
By LIEUT.-COL. J. M. 


instructions for making 
and reading military 
maps. de net. 
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OMEWHERE “out there”—in training, on a bat- 
tleship, or in France—do you try to imagine his 
surroundings? Do you wonder if he will come 

back the same good, true man that went away? Noth- 
ing can compensate for the loss of home environments 
and familiar associations. In his new life he will miss 


the refining influence of his women folk. New temptations will confront him and 
he must find for himself a new set of pleasures. 


You can see to it that these new pleasures are not demoralizing—you can make sure that 
sex may he a safeguard and not his undoing. You can make the home ties and the home 
influence stretch out to him wherever he mey be—you can send him 


Personal Help for Men 


By Prof. Thomas W. Shannon 


This book will keep fresh in his mind 
memories of home—memories you want him 
to have—it will give him big thoughts— 
clean thoughts—and help to keep him mor- 
ally and physically well. No more interest- 
ing, instructive and companionable book 
exists. Had it been written to order for “the 
man away from home”, it could not better 
fulfillits purpose. 

In this wonderful book, Prof. Shannon, 
who has spent a lifetime in the study of sex 


Send $1.35 for “Personal Help for Men”, cloth bound— Morocco 
Grain, $1.90. 15 cents additional for postage. Read the book your- 
f you do not see that it will be pricelessly helpful to Aim, re- 
will send back your money. Atleast allow us 
to send you illustrated Table of Contents—free on request. 


self. 
turn it to us and we 


and all its complicated problems, has lifted 
sex out ofthe mire and made it beautiful— 
and clean. 
Personal Help for Men”, is not preachy 
—it is a series of heart to heart talks be- 
tween a man and men. Prof. Shannon 
knows your soldier’s surroundings and 
iblems. Probably no man is better quali- 
to act as a guide, companion and friend 
to the man you miss. Send your soldier this 
book—he needs it—you want him to have it. 
He will be grateful to you. 


Read it your- 
self then send 
it to him. 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 504 Marietta, Ohio 








Personal Help for Parents. 


PERSONAL HELP SERIES 


Personal Help for the Married. Personal Help for Men. 


SPALLER, and other eminent authors. 


Personal Help for Boys. 


Personal Help for Young Women. Personal Heipfor Girls. 


Any Volume of the Set; Cloth bound, $1.35 net; Morocco Grain, $1.90 net; 15¢ addional for postage 
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Good Time To Buy? 


Will there be a spurt or a 
falling off? Babson Service 
tells you what to expect— 
reliably forecasts the long 
swings of the market. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-19 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
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7 nelantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern,10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 






It is best to mahe reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 








Demetra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown) 
has rendered a marvelous service not only 
to Greece, but to the world, by this ad- 
venture in the cause of justice. This is a 
book not only to read, but to keep for 
reference. 

In the Heart of German Intrigue, by Demetra 
Vaka. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 net. 


Serbia Crucified 


HIS is one of the grimmest and most 
vivid pictures of war in an invaded 
country that even the literature of this 
war has produced. It is a book to read 
once, and never entirely to forget. Its im- 
pression is deep, simple and indelible. 

The author has .a power of expression 
which gives us a glimpse into the soul of 
Serbia—passionate, naive, brave, religious, 
vibrant with that sensitiveness to impres- 
sions which we call “the artistic tempera- 
ment.” With these gallant, lovable Serb 
companions we are taken into the most 
savage heart of the war zone, and see, hear, 
and feel things beyond human endurance. 
The one relieving touch is the author’s 
idealism, which gives him not only hope but 
faith that out of this vortex of evil and 
horror good will finally have glorious resur- 
rection : 

For this is the fight of the people for democ- 
racy. For this is the only way of the future, 
for this is the only road to the final happiness 
of humanity. The Spirit of this century is fight- 


ing now with the whole of History from its cre- 
ation. 


That is the end. And for the means: 


A swarm of shells flew over our trench. It 
was like a whirlwind of fire; it was as if the 
air had become a fluid in which stones, earth, 
trees, leaves, clothes, guns, parts of bodies, hu- 
man flesh and blood boiled and mingled, splash- 
ing from all sides those who were yet alive. We 
were as in a great kettle of surging horror. Our 
ears felt as if hot oil had been poured into 
them; our mouths were dry, open, and full of 
dirt. Our minds were stunned. Everywhere 
sounded a tumult of breaking bones, crashing, 
cracking, splitting—indescribable disorder and 
dreadful horror. Then above the roar of bombs, 
rang out heart-rending screams, shrieks of 
agony, calls for help, and the groans of the 
dying. 

The book is weakened by a certain dis- 
proportion in its close, but it is one which 
it behooves those of us who are in comfort 
and safety to read arid mark and inwardly 
digest. 

Serbia Crucified, by Milutin Krunich. Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


The Return of the Soldier 


EBECCA WEST, who, it seems, lives 
in London and not in Rosmersholm, 
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has hitherto been known by her dramatic 
criticism and similar articles in British 
and American reviews. The Return of 
the Soldier is the first work of fiction from 
-her pen that we have read. To say that 
it is unusual is not enough; it is a perfect 
gem. The author writes like a philosopher 
of the James school but more like Wil- 
liam than Henry. The psychological prob- 
lem of the soldier’s return to England from 
the battlefields of France with fifteen years 
wiped from his memory, is handled in a 
masterly way, but the book is more than 
a study in divided personality ; it is a noble 
piece of literature. The soldier has forgot- 
ten his wife, but remembers Margaret, 
whom he had loved in his boyhood, a girl 
of humble station, but the finest character 
in the book. The luxury of the soldier’s 
home to which he returns to mend, if he 
ean, his broken life; a place of gracious 
spaces, of exquisite surroundings, of ordered 
seemliness, is in sharp contrast to the abode 
of Margaret: 

Wealdstone is not, in its way, a bad place; it 
lies in the lap of open country, and at the 
end of every street risé the green hills of Har- 
row and the spires of Harrow School. But all 
the streets are long and red and freely articu- 
lated with railway arches, and factories spoil 

ti Pe feline with red, angular chimneys, and in 
' “*¥ront of the shops stood little women with backs 
ridged tM ‘stays, who tapped their upper 
lips wittidt rt forefingers and made other 
feeble, doubtful gestures, as though they wanted 
to buy something and knew that if they did 
they would have to starve some other appetite.” 
When we asked them the way they turned to 
us faces sour with thrift. Jt was a town of 
people who could not do as they liked. 

And here Margaret lived in a long road of 
red-brick boxes, flecked here and there with the 
pink blur of almond bl which deb 
in a flat field where green grass rose up rank 
through clay mold blacked by coal-dust from 
the railway. 

Margaret’s house “did not even have an 
almond-tree.” But her personality 
sounding thru her squalor “like a beauti- 
ful voice singing in a darkened room.” 
Kitty, the forgotten wife, is a slight, un- 
formed girl beside her, and the cousin, who 
tells the tale, an unhappy ghost. All three 
women love “the soldier,” and the terror 
of his lapsed memory is a very real tragedy : 

Indeed, grief is not the clear melancholy the 
young believe it. It is like a siege in a tropi- 
cal city. The skin dries and the throat parches 
as tho one were living in the heat of the desert; 
water and wine taste warm in the mouth and 
food is of the substance of sand; one snarls 
at one’s company; thoughts prick one thru 
sleep like mosquitos. 

It is a temptation to quote many of the 
luminous sentences lavished on this brief 
story. The Freudian theme is presented 
delicately, with the restraint of fine art and 
deep feeling. The outcome is <s natural as 
the coming of a gray dawn, after the mys- 
tery of darkness. The soul of man is a 
strange and lonely region peopled by many 
fantoms; only a great joy or a sharp 
pain may dispel them. 


The Return of the eae, by Rebecca West. 
The Century Co. $1. 


The Tree of Heaven 


AY SINCLAIR’S new novel, The Tree 
of Heaven, is one of the best novels 
of the year. It is the story of an English 
family, well-to-do, well educated, well bred, 
and of the life of that family as it is 
touched by the strong forces of modern civ- 
ilization, by the woman’s fight for suffrage 
and personal freedom, by the esthete’s 
struggle for individual liberty in the pur- 
suit of ‘truth and beauty, by the several 
sorts of sexual emotion which modern men 
and women feel and seldom understatid 
indvlastiy’ by the “great war inte wh 
spiritual turmoil we have all been cast. 
The story begins in the garden of An- 
thony Harrison and his wife Frances, 
inder the tree which Anthony calls an ash 
ree and Frances calls “the 
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gases, ships, torpedoes, submarines, 


Latest Edition, Revised, 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M. A. 


More Complete 


This work comprises 24 volumes, embracing 
20,000 pages, and covering 80,000 subjects, with 
pronunciations, derivatives, cross references, rel- 
evant bibliography and a great profusion of 
maps, charts, diagrams and engravings in colors, 
together with much miscellany heretofore over- 
looked. So simple in arrangement that any 


the dictionary. 


More Modern 


There is no other way, or from no other group 
of reference books %& it possible to have so clearly 
classified, so comprehensive and so recently col- 
lated the vast volumes of authoritative facts and 
data that come to you in the New International 
Encyclopedia. If you would be informed and 
educated—if you would check yourself up to date 
upon any topic, any subject in which you may 
be interested for personal or business reasons, 
the possession of this thoroughly revised set of 
most interesting volumes is a distinct essential 
to your purpose. You need the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia whenever you stand in 
need of information or explanation upon any 
point about which there may be any doubt or 
uncertainty in your mind. To have it in your 


racial prejudices, 


air-craft, 
@ revised and completed volume to be given free to subscribers at the end of the war, 


Today—Every Intelligent Man and Woman 
Should Have This Wonderful Work! 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


subject may be found as readily as a word in 


“It treats in fullest detail of Everything that can be Learned in Life”’ 





OTE this as an example of the clear, concise, comprehensive manner in which 

this work treats big subjects—75 pages in all upon this one topic, covering mat-e 
ters such as underlying causes, 

antagonisms, political rivalries and economical principles. 

opments of the War on the land, in the air, under the sea,—guns, bombs, shells, tanks, 


social distinctions, national 
Also the resultant devel- 


ete. All down to the latest date,— 


Amplified, Modernized 


The purpose of this encyclopedia is to specialize, rather than to theorize,—to state 
facts and conditions rather than views and opinions,—to cover every angle of 
every subject impartially, authoritatively and exhaustively. 
of the world’s knowledge set forth in a manner that is usable, practicable and 
understandable,—of unimpeachable authenticity and unquestionable accuracy. 
Have this work in your library. Use it. 
you send your children to school,—it is a form of higher education. 


EDITORS: 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L. H. D., Litt. D. 
Assisted by 500 Collaborators and Editorial Specialists 


It presents a résumé 


Refer to it for the same reason that 


library is to have right at your elbow the latest 
positive fixed knowledge of the day set down in 
its concisest, most intelligible and most thor- 
oughly modern form. 


Reading on 


Are you interested in some special subject? 
Would you like to plan a course of systematic 
study? There is a special volume in this work 
devoted wholly to Courses of Reading and Study, 
with index, chapteral heads,: biographical lists, 
and complete instructions for covering the mat- 
ter from elementary principles to specialized 
treatments. A feature much prized by young 
and old,—a distinct advantage peculiar to The 
New International. 


Prize Questions 


This is not merely a set of books to put in the 
corner and gather dust! The owners learn to 
use it and know it and prize it! To stimulate 
interest and encourage research, we mail to each 
subscriber each month a list of prize questions. 
Correct answers (gathered from the encyclo- 
pedia) entitle the subscriber to any $1.25 book 
selected from, the catalogue of Dodd, Mead & 
Company. Another reason for preferring The 
New International. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


Secretary of War BAKER and 
Secretary of the Navy DANIELS 


in letters to the Artist 
Praised and Endorsed 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of War 


Work in America 

5 plates. Lithograph on cover. $2.00 net. 

eproductions of a series of lithographs of 
Munition Works, Shipyards, etc., made by him 
with the permission and authority of the U. S. 
Government. With Notes and an Introduction 

the artist. This book is truly an art master- 
piece and those who are not fortunate enough 
to secure the original lithographs will prize these 
splendid reproductions, 


By the Author of the Very Popular 
“HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT” 


Over Here 


By HECTOR MACQUARRIE 
Price, $1.35 net. 

Serious and sprightly. comments on America 
by a British’ Officer. This highly spiced, divert- 
ing volume of snapshots of America, is a species 
of camouflage on the part of a British officer 
for a desire to interpret America to his fellow- 
countrymen; he contesses also to “a definite 
hope that I shall succeed just a little in helping 
to cement a strong friendship between the two 
great nations.” 


What Did We Get For $25,000,000? 


The Virgin Islands 
OUR NEW POSSESSIONS and the BRITISH ISLANDS 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY and JOHN T. FARIS 


Price, $3.00 net. 

Describes everything one would wish to know 
about these Islands, which were formerly the 
Danish West Indies and recently purchased b 
our Government. Special features: Five magnifi- 
cent maps made especially for this volume; over 
100 original photographs; hints and suggestions 
to investors; complete information for travellers; 
entertaining sketches and stories of the history 
and romance of the Islands. 


Over the Threshold of War 
Personal Experiences of the Great European Conflict 
By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D., Major, 

Ordnance Reserve Corps, United States Army. 
66 illustrations. Many from snapshots by the 

author. Drawings, documents and colored 

roclamations. Tentative price, $5.00 net. 

Written in a charming narrative style from a 
truly remarkable diary of the first few months 
of the great World War, taking the reader into 
the feverish atmosphere of England, Germany, 
Russia, France and Belgium, and back into 
Germany again during the dark days of the 
gathering war clouds, and in the early months 
of the crash which followed. . . . The proceeds 
from the sale of this book will be donated by 
the author to the fund of the Belgian Scholar- 
ship Committee, of which he is Chairman. 


Training for the Street Railway 


Business 
By C. B. FAIRCHILD, Jr. Prepared under the 
supervision of T. E. Mitten, President of the 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

In size and importance the street railway bus- 
iness is immense. It gives opportunities of 
employment to mechanical and electrical engi- 
meers, executives, draftsmen and many other 
workers. Mr. Fairchild presents the organiza- 
tion, the channels of advancement, the oppor- 
tunities to use one’s talents, and the néeds for 


men. 
The War and the Bagdad Railway 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


14 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

In the words of President Wilson, the Bag- 
dad Railway is “the heart of the matter” of 
the present conflict. This is a war book of the 
utmost importance by an authority on Eastern 
civilization. It is the story of Asia Minor and 
its relation to the present conflict. Serious 
students of the problems of the war will find 
in it a complete survey of the situation in the 
Near East. 


Leadership and Military Training 
By LT.COL. L. C. ANDREWS 

Cloth, $1.00 net. Limp leather, $2.00 net. 

This new book, by the author of the great 
suceess, “Fundamentals of Military Service,” is 
practically, the only tigan work on the sub- 
ject. The United “Stafes army requires thousands 
of officers. Every fifth man will be a leader 
and every one of them will wish to secure and 
will prize this practical book of instruction. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. -iittiereea 








Heaven.” Anthony Harrison is complacent 
in the success of the lumber business. 
Frances is complacent in the possession of 
healthy, beautiful, clever children. 

At the bottom of her mind was the convic- 
tion (profound b u ious) that the 
affairs of the nation were not to be comp 
for interest with her own affairs. 

Michael, her eldest son, was tempera- 
mental even as a boy, and had a strong 
predilection for the study of languages and 
a keen dislike for crowds and collective 
emotion. When he was sent to boarding 
school the routine tempted him to suicide 
altho the school was a good one and he was 
not unpopular with other boys. His letters 
to his family constitute one of the most 
interesting chapters in the book. Says 
Michael, commenting on school: 

That’s the beastly thing about this place, 
you’re expected to do everything when the other 
fellows are doing it, whether you want to or 
not. . . . What I mean is it’s as if their ou 
minds kept on leaking into yours till you're all 
mixt up with them. You’ve got to swot every 
blessed thing the other fellows swot even if 
you can’t do it, and whether it’s going to be 
any good to you or not. Daddy might remember 
that it’s Nicky who likes mathematics, not me, 
There are things I want to do. I want to know 
Greek and Latin and French and German and 
Italian and Spanish and Old French and Rus- 
sian and Chinese and Japanese and Provencal 
and every blessed langage that has or has had 
a literature . . . They waste your time as if it 
was theirs, not yours. How do you know I shan’t 
be dead in ten or fifteen years’ time. It’s enough 
to make me. 

Michael becomes a poet of the modern 
radical school and publishes several books 
before he goes into the Great War. . . . 

Nicholas, the second son, is a plucky, 
chivalrous, light-hearted soldier from baby- 
hood. Intensely interested in mathematics 
and invention he looks forward all his life 
to a’ place in the army. Unfortunately his 
chivalry gets him into serious difficulties, 
The silly wife of a college professor falls 
in love with him, and, without being in the 
least to blame, he is “sent down.” Then be- 
cause he is chivalrous, he makes his second 
mistake and marries an inferior woman 
of the modern individualist type because he 
learns that, as a result of her “free” life she 
is expecting a child. She does not repay 
his chivalry by setting any bounds to her 
“freedom” and therefore, before long, 
Nicky’s home is broken up and he is finally 
allowed to win the woman he had always 
loved consciously or unconsciously, and to 
perfect his invention and know a few days 
of happiness before he also goes into the 
Great War. ... 


Dorothy Harrison, the only daughter, is 
an intellectual, a woman clear-eyed and 
fearlessly logical, capable of renunciation 
and achievement. Like most young women 
who are intellectual she is a radical, but 
she is not sentimental about it, and she has 
more poise than most of her radical asso- 
ciates. 


Other lives are described and other per- 
sonalities enter into the story, but these 
three, Michael, Nicholas and Dorothy, 
dominate. And in the end we find Anthony 
and Frances together under the ash tree, 
the tree of Heaven, feeling that their own 
affairs do not count at all in comparison 
with the importance of the affairs of the 
nation. Their letters from their sons at 
the front are well worth reading. Here are 
quotations from one of Michael’s. It tells 
how a man feels when he is charging “over 
the top”: 

It isn’t excitement; you’re not excited. It isn’t 
a tingling of your nerves; they don’t tingle. It’s 
all curiously quiet and steady . . . Your body 
and its nerves aren’t in it at all. ... Your 
body may be moving violently, with other bodies 
moving violently around it, but you’re still... . 
But suppose it is your nerves. Why should they 
tingle at just that particular moment, the mo- 
ment that makes animals afraid? Why should 


you be so extraordinarily happy? Why should 
the moment. of extreme danger be 


safety? Doesn’t it look as if danger were the 
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point of contact with reality, and death the 

closest point? You’re thru. Actually you lay 

hold on eternal life, and you know. it. . . 
The Tree of Heaven, by May Sinclair. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


A Flying Fighter 
EMOTE as we are from the war center, 
it is incumbent upon us Americans to 

get as much in touch with realities “over 
there” as we can by reading every book 
we can lay hands on that gives us any 
scraps of authentic information—if possi- 
ble at first hand. As a description of what 
it is like to fight in the air, the book is a 
good one to place in the hands of embyro 
airmen : 


When the (German) balloon was up_ about 
half way, Randie took a dive from his hiding 
place and made straight for it, and then pulled 
the plugs to release the bombs. The two Huns 
in the captive balloon saw it coming, but there 
was nothing that they could do. Randie was 
upon them before they knew it, and as soon as 
the bombs hit they both jumped. It is not the 
prettiest sight in the world to see two men jump 
out of a balloon at four thousand feet from the 
ground. . The parachute of one of the men 
opened after a fall of five hundred feet or so. 
That stopped his rapid progress through the air 
and he descended safely enough. But the para- 
chute of the other Hun never opened at all and 
he Iboked like a weighted rat as he sailed earth- 
ward. A speck of dust showed where he hit. 
He was only a,Hun, but he was game, and old 
Randie afterwards told me: that he felt sorry 
for him. And Randie knew; he was an old 
timer, and game to the core. 


Lieutenant Roberts is not troubled about 
war aims or wide views. But he is quite 
frank. He went into the army for excite- 
ment, and he found it. 


A Flying Fighter, by Lieut. E. M. Roberts, 
F. F. C. Harper and Bros., $1.50. 


Heroes of Iceland 


AURICE HEWLETT has made an- 

other tale out of the sagas of Iceland. 
In his introduction, he tells what he is try- 
ing to do: 


I don’t forget that a “saga” is history, and 
that these sagas in particular furnish an account 
of the first discovery of America, no less a 
thing. Nevertheless, while I have been scrupu- 
lous in leaving the related facts as I found them, 
I have not hesitated to dwell upon the human- 
ity in the tales, and to develop that as seemed 
fitting. . . . Where heroism has been so shown 
on all sides of us in these three dreadful years, 
it is no longer possible to pick and choose heroic 
nations. One- might otherwise have said that 
no such heroes were ever given to the world as 
the heroes of Iceland. That they are not accept- 
ed as such on all hands is no fault of the liter- 
ature which presents them; for’ that literature, 
like all great art, makes demands upon its read- 
ers. It hands over the key, but if the lock is 
stiff it will not give you oil for the wards. 
That you must find for yourself. Oil for the 
wards is all I can pretend to here; and if I 
may say that I have humanized a tale of ‘endur- 
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of its recent publications. 


GIANT HOURS WITH POET-PREACHERS 
By W1L1AM L. STIDGER 
Brief, suggestive and inspirational studies of 
nine modern poets—four American and five 
English. The author’s purpose is to interest 
his readers in those of whom he writes and in 
their ethical and spiritual messages. Mr. 
Stidger writes con amore. He knows and 
loves these Poet-Preachers, and would have 


others know and love them too. A book 
wholesome and tonic in quality. 
l2mo. 129 pages. Cloth, gold top. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
THE PSALMS AND OTHER SACRED WRITINGS 
Their Origin, Contents, and Significance 
By FREDERICK CARL EISELEN 


A finely balanced and very valuable discus- 
sion, with all sides of the question stated, and 
the various schools of thought fairly and 
equitably represented. ‘The book will be 
warmly welcomed by those who would un- 
derstand the circumstances in which these 
books were written, their underlying theme 
and content, and their spiritual message. 
Crown 8v0. 348 pages. Cloth. 

Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BROWNING LOVER 
By JoHN WALKER POWELL 

A fine interpretation of the message of Brown- 
ing toourtime. Believing that Browning is 
primarily an artist, the author holds that both 
by intuition and inspiration he is a philoso- 
pher and a theologian and that his teachings 
are of the highest order. Agnosticism and 
materialism are met and answered. Dr. 
Powell’s chapter on Immortality is unusually 
helpful. Crown 8v0. 248 pages. Cloth. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


HI... 


OOD ‘BOOKS 


1 jenn spring still lingers on its way there is ample time to find 
pleasure and intellectual profit in the genial philosophy, the 
kindly humor, the stimulating fiction of the printed page. ‘A catalog 
of THE ABINGDON PRESS will help you choose the most select 
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Here are a few of them. 


THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 
By EDMUND JAMES CARPENTER 
Dr. CARPENTER has given a popular and 
highly interesting account of a mn Eng- 
land days. ‘True to history, the rugged and 
heroic life of the Pilgrims takes new beauty 
and power under the author’s skilful handling. 
In view of the Tercentenary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, this volume is most timely and 
will surely help to an understanding of the 
spirit and purpose of the sturdy pioneers to 
whom the nation owes so much. 
12mo. Illustrated. 256 pages. Cloth. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL AND HOME AGAIN 
By F. W. BorEHAM 


A most suggestible person is this Tasmanian 
essayist. ‘To him every event and object is 
suggestive; wherever his glance strikes it 
ricochets to something else. For suggestive, 
original and striking ideas and putting of 
ideas there is nothing better than ‘The Other 
Side of the Hill. 


l2mo. Cloth. 274 pages. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS 
By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Charming, intimate, and true to life are these 
descriptions, for the author has lived in close 
proximity to birds and animals, and shares 
their secrets. ‘The stories he tells are vivid 
and fascinating, and many unusual photo- 
graphs add to the value of this unique nature 


Crown 8vo0. Illustrated. 210 pages. 
Cloth, gold top. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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The Sky Pilot of the Trenches 


THE SOUL OF Chaplain | 
THE SOLDIER sev sox en 2.? 


tonishing s*ory, one in 
which the very foundations of existence seem tempo- 
rarily uprooted, and the world turned upside-down. 
Yet never in the telling does he lose the unswerving 
faith and cheering optimism which formed the prevail- 
ing note of THE CROSS AT THE FRONT. Net $1.25. 


With Photographsof Affidavits, Diaries, etc. 


GERMAN Newell 
ATROCITIES Dwight Hillis 


brought back from the 
Western Front the results 
of his personal investigations and the truth is stirring 
America. Col. Roosevelt predicts that when the con- 





ditions described by this witness are known they will 
““wake up every man and woman.”’ Net $1.00. 


What an American War Correspondent Saw 


FACING THE Burris A. 
HINDENBURG 
LINE ol tages at the Western 


Front given to few men. He has ability and descrip- 
itive powers—result is a thrillingly interesting book, 
well worth while.’’—-N. Y. Times. Net $1.25. 


kins 
was an American war 
correspondent in France. 

He had unique advan- 




















THE NEW Jos. H. Odell’s 
“When the war is over 
and results, there wil' be an adequate appreciation of 
Chaplain Tiplady’s Winning Book. $1.00 Net. 
club-women, debaters 
Outlines, briefs, research. 
Every young womap should know 
pages—many 
wrapper Tabie of contents & 


SPIRIT OF TH. book is commended by 
and the men and wom- 
Dr. Odell’s statement.’' Net 75c. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
Reasonable rates. BUREAU 
ILLUSTRATED 
$l. 0 0 What every young husband and 
commendations on 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 458 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








Secretary of War 
en of America have 
C2” Fifth Edition 
| New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 17 N. Wabash ive] 
OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D. Ph.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
Every young wife should know 


The Book Sec’y Newton D. Baker Commends 

Baker, who says: 

had an opportunity to obtain a perspective on its conduct 

THE CROSS AT THE FRONT 
HIGH CLASS ASSISTANCE for writers, speakers, 

What every young man and 
Postpaid Cad tek” parent should know 
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The Touchstone Can Save You Money 


Hundreds of home builders have used Touch- 
stone House plans and put the money saved on 
architect’s fees in better materials. You owe it to 
yourself to see some Touchstone House Plans before 
you even plan to build. The Touchstone Booklet 
‘ontains the drawings and plans of fourteen Touch- 
stone Houses. 

Send $1.00 today. for The Touchstore Booklet 
and the next four numbers of THE TOUCHSTONE 
MAGAZINE, which is edited by Mary Fanton 
Reberts. 

The working blue prints of any house described 
are yours free with a full year’s subscription. 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
Room 3 











118 East 30th Street New York City 


























Jack London 


ance, and clothed demigods and shadows in flesh 
and blood, I shall feel that I have done useful 
work, and bear charges of vulgarization with a 
philosophy which assures me that the two terms 
are much of a muchness . . So much apol- 
ogy I feel moved to offer for having put down 
Exploration from the chief place in the tale, and 
put up a wife and mother. 


Mr. Hewlett has done what he set out 
to do passing well. 


Gudrid the Fair, by Maurice Hewlett, 
Mead & Co. $1.35. 


A Crusader’s Book 


— LONDON left behind him a story 
of a dog that ought to be for the un- 
humanly cruel business of training animals 
for exhibition purposes what “Black 
Beauty” was in the allied field of cruelty 
to horses. It is a crusader’s book and de- 
liberately so. Mr. London, in his introduc- 
tion, proposes a plan to his readers: 


Not one-tenth of one per cent of us will join 
any organization for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and by our words and acts and con- 
tributions work to prevent the perpetration of 
cruelties on animals. This is a weakness of our 
own human nature. We must recognize it as 
we recognize heat and cold, the opaqueness of 
the non-transparent, and the everlasting down- 
pull of gravity. And still for us, for the ninety- 
nine and nine-tenths per cent of us, under the 
easy circumstance of our own weakness, remains 
another way most easily to express ourselves for 
the purpose of eliminating from the world the 
cruelty that is practised by some few of us, for 
the entertainment of the rest of us, on the 
trained animals, who, after all, are only lesser 
animals than we on the round world’s surface. 
It is so easy. We will not have to think of dues 
or corresponding secretaries. We will not have 
to think of anything, save when, in any theatre 
or place of entertainment, a trained-animal turn 
is vresented before us. Then, without premedi- 
tation, we may express our disapproval of such 
a turn by getting up from our seats and leaving 
the theatre for a promenade and a breath of 
fresh air outside, coming back, when the turn 
is over, to enjoy the rest of the program. All 
we have to do is just that to eliminate the 
trained-animal turn from all public places of 
entertainment. Show the management that such 
turns are unpopular, and in a day, in an in- 
stant, the management will cease catering such 
turns to its audience. 


Incidentally, it is an absorbing story, 
much of which will delight every .dog-lover 
that reads it, even tho the’ rest of it wrings 
his heart. 


Michael, Brother of Jerry, by Jack London. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Verse A-Plenty 


T is the genius of the present generation 

in English verse to write naively and 
frankly. The struggle for sincerity creates 
the history of our poetry: it is the restr- 
gent devotion to reality of thought and emo- 
tion that brings English poets back to 
splendor again and again. The fact that in 
a period such as ours frankness becomes 
vulgarly popular and small men and women 


Dodd, 


Right is Might 
The Christian Science 

Monitor—the one great in- 

ternational daily newspaper, 


stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 


Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 


It is an important channel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 
tivities that are today shaping 
the social, business and 
political life of tomorrow. 


The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 

The Christian Science-Monitor, at 
3c acopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 











EFFICIENT APPLIANCES 
SAVE LACOR, TIME, AND EXPENSE 
Our free Check List may help you unex- 

pectedly. Write for it. 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street New York City 

















In Our First 
Year of War 


By Woodrow Wilson 


That the public desires to possess 
in permanent form these important 
State papers is proved by the suc- 
cess of “Why We Are At War,” 
and by the many requests which 
have come to us for a war volume 
of the President’s messages which 
have appeared since the earlier 
book was published. The book 
opens with the second inaugural ad- 
dress and contains the President’s 
messages and addresses in the first 
calendar year of the war, including 
the latest, “The Terms of Peace.” 


aD Portrait. $1.00 net. rmeoren 
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parade ostentatiously down its trail to the 
strains of fantastic music and no music at 
all must not be allowed to dim the bigger 
fact that other men and women are making 
poetry that is simple, uncluttered, open- 
hearted-—more so than for a long time past. 
It is the earthy quality of Mr. Masefield’s 
words, the frankness of his statement, the 
sincerity of his absorption in Beauty, that 
help to make him the most important Eng- 
lish poet of our generation. There are few 
poets now writing who reflect so profoundly 
the spiritual significances of the war, not 
by any change of mood, for Mr. Masefield 
was a deeply serious poet before the war, 
but by a preoccupation with the metaphysi- 
eal problems which death and struggle on 
a titanic scale force into the forefront of 
his thinking. So that Lollingdon Downs, 
a thin volume, is partly a continuation of 
the sonnet sequences of “Good Friday.” The 
sonnets wrestle with big concepts. They are 
ruggedly metaphorical; Mr. Masefield 
clings to his characteristic vocabulary and 
images even in metaphysics. He overstrains, 
the adjective “red,” and sometimes he at- 
tempts to crowd too much color into a 
homely phrase, but one finds much nobility 
in the best of the poems. Let this suggest 
them : 3a 
You are the link which binds us each to each. 
Passion, or too much thought, alone can end 


Beayty, the ghost, the spirit’s common speech, 
Which man’s red longing left us for our friend. 


Even in the blinding war I have known this, 
That flesh is but the carrier of a ghost 

Who, through his longing, touches that which is 
Even as the sailor knows the foreign coast. 


So, by the bedside of the dying black 

I felt our uncouth souls subtly made one, 
Forgiven, the meanness of each other's lack, 
Forgiven, the petty tale of ill things done. 


We were but Man, who for a tale of days 
Seeks the one city by a million ways. 

One of the poems in the group seems to 
be self-parody. But taken together they are 
wonderfully suggestive of the tragic inheri- 
tance of the Downs, and of the deep heart 
of life itself. / . 

Austere simplicity in lyric verse is not 
to be had without an unusual fineness both 
of emotion and expression. It is unfortunate 
that the “short and singing love-poems” of 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s The Door of 
Dreams challenge comparison with the 
poems of Sara Teasdale, like them in form 
and manner. Miss Rittenhouse does not 
often find that inevitableness of thought 
and eadence that makes Sara Teasdale’s 
lyries so satisfying. Yet there are poems of 
distinction in the little volume, particularly 


Edna-“St-"Vincent Millay, the author of 


Renascence and Other Poems, carries 
naiveté of diction to an awkward extreme 
now and then in the title poem, but that 
does not hide the genuine interest of the 
odd faney which she develops very happily. 
Miss Millay has the fundamental gift of 
getting the grass and the rain and the like 
to work for her unaffectcdly and accurately 
in expressing her thought. The stuff of her 
verse is homely, and her emotion is sincere 
ler_ poems j i < 

Thomas Walsh continues to write pleas- 
antly in an old-fashioned strain. His verse 
is little touched by the war. He is a book- 
ish poet; he titillates literary curiosities 
rather than grips reality. And sometimes 
be is not sufficiently fastidious about the 
words he chooses for his rimes. The South 
American lyrics which he includes among 
the poems of Gardens Overseas are inter- 
«sting in so far as some of them show an 
ittempt to utilize poetic stuff peculiar to 
‘\eir environment, but if Mr. Walsh is at 
i‘! representative in his handful of lyrics 
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SURCEON 
GROW 


An American in the 
Russian Fighting 





By MALCOLM C. GROW 





The personal story of an American 
“fighting physician’’ who served in 
three great Russian campaigns, in- 
cluding both that momentous advance 
under Brusiloff (when the Russians, 
hurling back the Teuton hordes, lent 
support to the French struggle at 
Verdun) and the final effort under 
Kerensky. Captain Grow, a graduate 
of the Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, went to Russia in 1915, 
soon becoming a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Medical Division. The simple 
account of what happened to him and 
what he saw is almost a wonder tale. 
Net $1.50. 


LETTERS rm 
_ MOTHER 
x SOLDIER 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 








“Richardson Wright has done a 
very beautiful work, caught the 
beauty, the vast meaning of this war 
as a struggle of world-liberation, and 
set down in things we call words the 
substances of mysterious lessons and 
noble admonitions. This book should 
be on a table in every home in the 
United States where the flag is loved.” 
—Samuel Abbott, in the Philadelphia 
Record, Net $1.00. 


THe WHITE 
MORNING 





By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 





“Better than Bombs!” says Eleanor 
Gates, playwright and novelist, of 
this stirring novel of the German 
Revolution that may come. “What 
better material for propaganda in the 
Kaiser’s realm could the United 
States desire? This volume will do 
more good than its author will ever 
guess, or her publishers be able to 
trace.” Net $1.00, 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 














Be aGood Judge 


If you knew the mental and emotional dif- 
ferences between blondes and brunets, you 
would be saved many a mistake. Blondes 
succeed best at certain kincsof work ; bru- 
nets at other kinds. You persuade a 
Dr. BLACKFORD blonde in one way ;a brunet in another. 
You manage blonde emploves best with 
one policy; brunets with another. Blondes enjoy one phase 
of social life; brunets another. The history of nations—of 
civilization—is woven through and through with these fun- 
damental differences between blondes and brunets. Toknow 
them isto know the very first step in judging men. 
allin ‘“Biondes ana Brunets,"’ a little 48-page book by Dr. 
Katherine M. H. Blackford, who has specialized on this sub- 
ject for twenty years and is retained by many large corpora- 
tions to select men. The book is fascinating. You read it 
in an hour—study it for months, Only ten cents, stamps or 
silver. Send for it today. 


HENRY ALDEN, Inc., Office 1912 50 E. 42d St., New York 














‘YOU KNOW AT LEAST TEN 
PEOPLE 


who would be glad to receive a copy of The 
Independent with your compliments. If you 
will send their names and addresses by an early 
mail, we shall send the copies promptly. _ 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th St., New York 





Santos Chocano, of Peru, finds a happy 
simile for the nampa: 

Its green monotony afar displayed 

Seems where some great fatigue its rest would 


Newspaper verse is hard to define. But 
in so far as the term implies vigor and in- 
formality, it would be hard to find better 
newspaper verse than Australia produces. 
C. J. Dennis has republished from the 
Sydney Bulletin a series of war poems in 
Australian slang, called Ginger Mick. They 
are good stuff, elemental and commonplace 
enough to be genuine, and reasonably con- 
sistent. The stanza that follows may or may 
not be plausible in the mouth of a “bloke,” 
but it has an epigrammatic quality : 

They fights; an’ orl the land is filled wiv cheers. 

They dies an’ ‘ere an’ there a ‘eart is broke. 
An’ when I weighs jit orl—the shouts, the tears— 

I sees it’s well Mick wus a lonely bloke. 

"E found a game ’e knoo, an’ played it well; 
An’ now ’e’s gone. Wot more is ther to tell? 

In Nocturne of Remembered Spring, there 
is almost nothing but reverie, except some 
remnants of the tiresome sex narrative stuff 
which Mr. Aiken fancies. But there is an 
undeniable power in Mr. Aiken’s technique, 
so that he creates his mood as definitely as 
does orchestral music. Perhaps there will 
not be, during the whole war, a better epit- 
ome of the drab, dream-like misery of the 
trenches which is so minutely pictured in 
Henri Barbusse’s “Under Fire” than Mr. 
Aiken’s poem in this book, “1915: The 
Trenches.” 

To say that My Ireland is of uneven qual- 
ity is to say that it is a book of poems, but 
in its best moments the verse has a singing, 
faery lightness that is singularly haunting, 
and in its worst is marked by a simple 
sincerity that goes far to redeem it from 
the commonplace. 


Francis Carlin is a true bard of Ireland 
of the Twilights. Need one say more? 
Old Front Line, by John Masefield. Macmil- 
lan, $1. Renascence and Other Poems, by 
Edna St. V. Mallay. Mitchell Kennerly, $1.50. 
Gardens Overseas and Other Poems, by 
Thomas Walsh. John Lane Co., $1.25. Ginger 
Mick, by C. J. Dennis. John Lane Co., $1. 
Nocturne of Remembered Spring, by Conrad 
Aiken. Four Seas Co. $1.25. My Ireland, by 
Francis Carlin. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


British Rustics 


WO collections of excellent short stories, 

The Country Air, by L. P. Jacks, editor 
of the Hibbert Journal, and Chronicles of 
St. Tid, by Eben Phillpotts, both giving 
unforgettable pictures of English rural life, 
recall a happier England. Mr. Jacks’s 
“Farmer Jeremy and His Ways” is espe- 
cially delightful : 

I never spoke to the Dook but once. “Jer- 
emy,” says he, “I want to shake hands with 
you. You’re a splendid specimen of the British 
farmer.” “‘Thank you, your Grace,’’ I says; “and 
you’re a splendid specimen of the British Dook,” 
for I was never afraid of speaking my mind to 
anyune. 

Farmer Jeremy’s exprest desire that the 
entire Liberal party “would jump into cop- 
pers and boil themselves,” sufficiently indi- 
eates his political bias. 

Mr. Phillpotts’ rustics have lost none of 
the old charm; their humor, philosophy and 
comment on life are perennially refreshing. 
The whimsical twist to many of these sto- 
ries make them joyous reading. 

The Country Air, by L. P. Jacks. Henry Holt 

& Coe $1. Chronicles of St. Tid, by Eden 

Phillpotts. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Soldier Authors at the Front 


For France. Lieutenant Jean Giraudoux 
writes in his Campaigns and Intervals with 
all the artistic charm, the delicate touches 
characteristic of his nation. At no time is 
he over-impressed with the horror of mod- 
ern war, but rather sees in passing inci- 
dents, often trivial, something diverting, 


picturesque or dramatic. Yet he leaves the 
reader in no doubt that at the fitting mo- 
ment the French soldier rises to a superb 
courage. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.50.) 

Again in A Crusader in France, by Cap- 
tain Ferdinand Belmont, we have an excel- 
lent example of the French reflective tem- 
perament, the disposition to analyze impres- 
sions and emotions by a man who is clearly 
as strong in his religious faith as in his pa- 
triotic duty. Une feels that with him it was 
a sacred privilege to die for France. (E. P. 
Dutton Company, $1.50.) 

A volume of letters, Harry Butters, 
R. F. A., discloses the buoyant optimism of 
a young American who joined the British 
service. More than once he affirms an abid- 
ing spiritual belief, and makes plain his 
patriotic affection for the United States. 
His longing for his own flag to fly beside 
the one he fought for in the cause he held 
to be all just, is eloquently pleaded and 
was finally sealed with his blood. (John 
Lane Company, $1.50.) 

In A Yankee in the Trenches, Corporal 
R. Derby Holmes describes how he ‘cnt to 
war as a British soldier with much the 
same dubious grin on his face that made 
Empey famous. But having got into it, the 
main thing with him was to do his soldier 
job well, and, tho perhaps Corporal Holmes 
never thought much about it, that embraces 
the _moral and touches closely upon the 
spiritual side of human nature. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.35.) 

On the Field of Honor, by Hughes’ Le 
Roux, is a collection of impressive charac- 
teristic extracts from the diary of a French 
lieutenant, and a revelation of his mother’s 
nen OTE a ee death for 

rance. oughton, iffin Comp 
$1.50.) os 

The author of Conscript 2989 sheds some 
housekeeping pointers which he acquired 
while being disciplined on kitchen police 
duty at one of the camps: 

1. Never take it for granted that a man has 
only one appetite. We have two hundred and 
seventy men here, but they carry around an 
aggregate of six hundred appetites. 

2. Never plunge your hands into an ash can 
full of greasy water without first removing your 
wrist watch. 

_ The book is an amusing recital of expe- 
riences about camp, livened ‘by absurd car- 
toon sketches by a drafted man. (Dodd, 
Mead Company, $1.) 

Facing the Hindenburg Line, by Burris 
A. Jenkins, a Y. M. C. A. worker, is a 
guide from which a newcomer in the field 
of Y. M. C. A. work abroad will gather 
how to achieve the best results by ap- 
proaching soldiers in a friendly, common 
sense manner, (Revell & Co., $1.25.) 


Fiction In Light Vein 


The Best in Life, by Muriel Hine, is a 
rainbow story of love and tears and laugh- 
ter, and the joy of life wins out in the end. 
(John Lane Company, $1.50.) 

The War Cache, by W. Douglas Newton, 
is a stirring tale of the Great War and of 
the machinations of the German spy sys- 
tem. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.40.) 

The Great Sioux Trail, by Joseph A. 
Altsheler, is an absorbing story of the great 
Northwest and of the wars with the fierce 
Sioux nation. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.35.) 

The Happy Garret, edited by V. Goldie, 
is the book of the making of a woman 
bohemian. It is simple, unpretending and 
its realism of the stimulating sort. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 

Flood Tide, by Daniel Chase, a love story 
telling of a dreamer forced by circum- 
stances into a business career. The author 
shows remarkable skill in portrayal of char- 
acter. (Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

The Rest People, by Anne Warwick, is 
the travel romance of a young woman who 
is tired of her “Main Street Town” in the 
American West und thinks if she were only 
in the social swim with “the best people” 
life would be delightfully amusing. And it 
furaed out so. (John Lane Company, 
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ROTTING AT THE CORE 


(Continued from page 73) 
sought a certain Strohmann, who. loaned 
his name for the dirty deal. The court being 
driven to it on all sides, was finally forced 
to declare the man not guilty, being afraid 
to render a decision unfavorable to com- 
mercial men.” 

The former recorder of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Union, Herr Heinz Potthoff, in an 
article in the Hilfe, reports among other 
things: ““When army contractors, sugar fac- 
tories, breweries and establishments dealing 
in food products, declare a dividend of 20 
per cent, 30 per cent, 50 per cent, and more 
—and double and triple their capital, trans- 
fer their property, and present their stock- 
holders with new shares so as not to de- 
clare a dividend in excess of such rates— 
it is war profiteering. Until we make peo- 
ple realize this, no change is possible. Mere 
laws will not do it. On the contrary the 
superabundance of instructions which con- 
tradict themselves has had the disastrous 
consequence that respect for law has dis- 
appeared. In spite of all failures, I consider 
the principles of economic regulation neces- 
sary and just. But since the just as neces- 
sary moral principles are neglected, the 
regulations are met everywhere with oppo- 
sition. Because there is a lack of respect 
for orders, instructions become always long- 
er, more minute and stricter—until they 
become meaningless, because no one can 
keep up with them any longer. At the pres- 
ent time there is no offender in Germany 
who could be put into prison because of 
violation of war regulations ! What a con- 
dition !” 

That this condition involves the highest 
in Germany, as well as the lowest, has been 
shown by the recent exposure of the Daim- 
ler Motor Company, whose directors are 
among those “unimpeachable” classes of 
whom Germany was once so proud. That 
company has been making a profit of 173 
per cent on a capital stock that had been 
watered from eight million to thirty-two 
million marks. The rumor of legal proceed- 
ings against the company caused a panic 
on the Bourse, because so many other com- 
panies have been guilty of the same sort of 
profiteering on government contracts. In a 
debate in the Reichstag on the Daimler 
scandal, the charge was made that “work 
for the army and navy could in many cases 
be accomplished only by means of bribery.” 
And it is significant that “the government’s 
attitude toward the motions in the Reichs- 
tag was somewhat cool.” 

The government cannot quarrel with the 
big profiteers who are its most loyal sup- 
porters in a war for international plunder. 
It cannot quarrel with them for reasons 
that are indicated in the demand of an In- 
dependent Socialist in the Reichstag that 
“the magnates who threatened a _ strike 
against the government should be dealt with 
in the same way that striking workmen 
have been dealt with.” Germany having en- 
tered upon a war of piracy is at the mercy 
of its own domestic pirates. The whole peo- 
ple are stealing from one another, and they 
are bribing officials and intimidating courts 
to permit the plundering. Now finally, the 
lower classes have learned the lesson, and 
the cities are terrorized by crimes of vio- 
lence. This is the state in which they have 
arrived with their “holy war” and their 
“Gott mit uns.” Germany stands like a 
tree decayed at the heart, supported by the 
strength of that outer shell which is the 
army. The shell is still as strong as ever. 
Nothing but a military disaster can break 
it. But let it once crack under the strain 
of acknowledged defeat, and the whole rota 
ten organization of Imperial Germany 
promises to come down with a crash. 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1ST TO AUGUST 9TH 
Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion (preparing teachers to meet the 
New York State requirements), Sec- 
retarial Studies, Fine Arts, Music, 
Languages and General Studies. 
For catal ofr lar or 
‘Address t the Registrar 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 

















LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY © 


Prepares for library work in all parts of the United 
States. Entrance examinations June 8. For Circular 
address E. J. Reece, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department ot a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in .Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and intormation address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Fifteenth Summer Session. June 24 to August 3, 1918 
In the Foothills of the; Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer 
study and recreation. Courses in thirty departments, including 
Medicine, Ophthalmology, and Engineering. Able faculty. 
Eu.inent lecturers. Attractive couses for teachers. Tuition low. 
Living expenses reasonable. Catalogue on applicationto Kegistrar. 











THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportonity for instraction on the same basis 
as daring the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science, Commerce and Administration, Law, 
Medicine Education, and Divinity. Instruction is 
given by regular members of the University staff, which 
is augmented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 
17-July 24; Second Term July 25- August 30. 


A detailed announcement will be sent upon UNE. 
cation to the Dean of the Faculties, T - 


VERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HARTFORD Zt\cuning tor the miniccn. 


Large faculty and library 


THEOLOGICAL 


eignand resident. Open to col- SEMINARY 


lege graduates of all churches. 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and uther iay workers. 





Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 


Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn, 











RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 














BRIEFS FOR 
DEBATE 


The Single Six-Year Term for 
President. 


The California Anti-Alien Land 
Law. 





State Constabularies. 
Independence of the Philippines. 
The City Manager Plan. 

Public Defender. 

The Gary School Plan, 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 
Mothers’ Pensions. 

Convict Labor in the United States, 
The Problem of the Trusts. — 
The Monroe Doctrine. 








Both sides of all these fourteen de- 
bates will be furnished for only 25 
cents. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK 

















CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


offers to graduates of standard colleges courses 
in residence or non-residence leading to advanced 
degrees. Under-graduate and High School courses 
also oftered. Catalogue. Univ. or So. MINNE- 
soTa, Dept. C., Austin, Minn. 














Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of erty, lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing ¢ , a. Short Story taught by 


Ir, J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott” 1% ° 
One student writes: “Before 
completing the lessons, received 
\ over $1, 000 for manuscript sold 
| t0 Woman's Home Companion, 
) Pictorial Review, McCall's and 
other leading magazines.’ 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics 
Journalism, In all over One Hun- 
bh dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
e Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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tet td a —_ OWNBERSHIP, MAN- 
AGBMBNT, ired by the Act of Con- 
gress of ‘Ange t ‘oa. 4 tt of The Independent, 
With Which Is Incorporated Harper's eekly, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1918: 

State of New York, ss. 
County of New York, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Harold J. Howland, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Secretary of Independent Cor- 
poration, owner of The Independent, With 
Which Is Incorporated Harper’s Weekly, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form,*to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, Karl V. 8. Howland; 
Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate Editor, 
Harold J. Howland; Managing Editor, none: 
Business Manager, none, all of 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Independent Corpora- 
tion, 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
N, ¥. Names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock: Charles B, Alexander, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; James Douglas, 99 
John street, New York, N. ¥.; Hamilton Holt, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate of William B. ‘Howland, 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y¥.; Harold J. 
Howland, 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Karl V. S. Howland, 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholde rs, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or co ra- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as 80 stated by him. 

INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
HAROLD J. HOWLAND, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 

day of April, 1918. 
WESLEY W. FERRIN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County ror 183. New 
York County Register’s No. 9145. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 

















DIVIDENDS 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


ACTURING 

A ona Wate of Ko in = per 
share) on the PREFERRED stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid April 15, 1918. 

A dividend of 1\%% (87 cents per share) on 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1918, will be paid April 
30, 1918. Both dividends are payable to stock- 
holders of record as of April 4, 1918. 

F. RAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, March 27, 1918. 


Dividend Notice of the 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


The Board of Directors of the above onpey, 
at a meeting held April 2, r918, declared a CAS 
dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Preferred 
Stock, a CASH dividend of 2% Per Cent. on 
the Cothmon Stock, and a dividend at the rate of 
2% shares of Common Stock on every one hun- 
dred (100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, 
all payable May 1, 1918. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3:00 o’clock 

M. on April 11, 1918, and will reopen at 

10:00 o’clock A. M. on April 26, 1918. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number of read- 
ers are securing * valuable information 
through the Insurance Service Department 
conducted by W. E. Underwood, Director. 























HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK. HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Patriotism and Loyalty. 
1. Write a systematic brief of RoTTING AT THE 


Core. Write a single emphatic paragraph 
in which you point out all the “symptoms 
of a systemic breakdown in the body of the 
German state.” Prove that the war is a 
“piratical war of aggression for imperial 
conquest.”” Contrast -the German and- the 
American workmen. Compare conditions in 
Germany and in Russia. Write an exposi- 
tion on “The Decline of Economic Morals in 
Germany.” Contrast the better educated peo- 
ple of Germany and the better educated 
people of the United States. Write a para- 
graph of detail on “German Corruption.” 
Write a paragraph of cause and effect on 
‘‘Reasons for the Present Condition of Ger- 
many.’ 


. Write a précis of How THE BATTLE GOEs. 


Contrast the advantages won by Germany 
and by the Allies. Explain orally the new 
strength of organization gained by the 
Allies. Write a spirited peroration to a 
speech on “The Courage and Stedfastness 
of English and Colonial Troops.” 

Read Ir You Are A Jew. Give a spirited 
talk addrest to Jews, emphasizing the war 
attitude that all wise Jews are taking. 


Consult ‘“The Reader’s Guide,” “The Jewish 
Encyclopedia” and other works of refer- 
ence, in order to gain material, and then 
write a composition on “How the Jews Have 
Aided in Making, and in Defending the 
United States.” 

Read Tue Lucky MEN IN Camp. Tell how 
the editor of The Independent prepares him- 
self for the writing of important articles. 
Tell how you should prepare for the writing 
of school compositions. 


. The News of the Week. 
. Write short items, for your school paper, 


on the following subjects: The Effect of the 
Bombardment of Paris; The New German 
Gun; What Justifies the United States in 
Taking the Dutch Ships; Why We Must 
Eat Less Wheat; Why the Public Is Inter- 
ested in the Arrest of Dr Muck; The Pres- 
ent Condition of Russia; The Attitude of 
Russians Toward the Germans; The Condi- 
tion of the Crimea; Germany’s Aggressions 
on Russia; The Situation on the Western 
Front; The Work of American Troops in 
the Recent Battles; The Growth of the 
American Army. 


. Literature. 


Read AN Op FASHIONED CHRISTMAS DIN- 
NER. What was Irving’s object in writing? 
For what was Washington Irving noted? 
Give an account of Irving’s life. What is 
“The Sketch Book”? What are “The Christ- 
mas Essays”? What is their value? Why did 


‘Irving begin the essay with a quotation? 


Who was “Wither”? Describe the Great 
Hall. Write an impressionistic description 
of the scene in the Hall, as if you had been 
a guest. Describe the harper, the parson, 
the squire, Master Simon, the fat-headed 
old gentleman, the children. Describe the 
dinner table. What was the Wassail Bowl? 
What spirit prevailed at dinner? Explain: 
“How easy it is for one benevolent being to 
diffuse pleasure around him.” Invent one of 
the stories of college pranks that the Squire 
might have told. Explain the following: 
black-letter work, Joe Miller, Lord of Mis- 
rule, Falstaff, Covenanters, Robin Hood, 
Kendal Green, Maid Marian. Narrate the 
after-dinner events. What shows Irving’s 
love for children? Tell one of the anecdotes 
the parson might have told. Tell one of the 
ghost stories concerning the crusader. What 
spirit fills the selection? Why is Irving a 
delightful writer? 


. Write, in imitation of Irving, an account 


of some happy time you have had 


Read THE TALK’s THE THING. Explain the 
following: realism, romanticism, Shaw, Pick- 
wick Papers, Sam Weller, the Fat Boy, Mr. 
Dick, Sairey Gamp, Quilp, Uriah Heep, 
Squeers, Pecksniff, Thackeray, Jane Austen, 
Charlotte Bronté, G. Wells, Arnold Ben- 
nett. Give directions for interesting conver- 
sation. What characterizes the best books? 
Why should a book “make us more in love 
with life’? 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


1. 


2. 


4. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4, 


5. 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Pomorie for foumporat Patriotism— 
“If You Are a Jew.” 
Why is the opening paragraph of this article 
a good introduction to the subject under 
discussion ? 
“Jewish sentiment was distinctly anti-Rus- 
sian—not pro-German.” “The Russian Rev- 
olution . . . produced a complete change of 
sentiment.” Explain these two’ statements 
rather fully. 
Make a comparative study of the condition 
of the Jews in Germany and in the United 
States. 
Why is this “a matter in which the inter- 
ests . . . of all freedom-loving people are 
at stake”? 
- The New American Army—“‘The Lucky 
Men in Camp,” “More Troops to 
France,’’ “Ships, Not Excuses.” 
Prove that the title of Mr. Holt’s article is 
well chosen. 
Upon the basis of the information given 
here and of information gathered from other 
sources, write an account of the military 
training given to our men in the army 
camps. 
Write a similar story about their social life 
in camp. 
What is your comment on.the last para- 
graph of the article? 
Discuss the plans for increasing the strength 
of our army abroad and the conditions upon 
which the execution of these plans chiefly 
depends. 


111. Conditions in Germany—*‘‘Rotting at the 
Core.” 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


What evidences are presented in the article 
of “a systemic breakdown in the body of 
the German state”? 

Is the Volksblatt justified in its character- 
ization of conditions as “a state of affairs 
that bears a desperate resemblance to so- 
called Russian conditions’’? 

“The Government, in fact, cannot quarrel 
with the big profiteers,” etc. Why could the 
same statement not be made about the Gov- 
ernment in this country? 

“Germany still stands, like a tree decayed 
at the heart,” etc. Explain this faue of 
speech, 


IV. On the Western Front—“One Hand at 


the Helm,” “How the Battle Goes.” 


1. What advantages are to be gained by the 


2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


unity of command recently adopted by the 
Allied forces? Why has the policy of unity 
of command been so long delayed? Why was 
it adopted just at this time? 

“On the map, the Germans have won a 
great victory,” etc. Why, then, are the Al- 
lies not depressed by their apparent military 
defeat ? 

Discuss the strategic importance of the city 
of Amiens? of Arras? 

Make a diagram of the German military 
formation described in this article. 

What part have the British thus far played 
in = Great Battle? the French? the Amer- 
icans 


V. The Russian Situation—‘Another Rus- 


1, 


2. 


sian Reformation,” “The Revolt in 
Russia,’”’ ““The Question of the Crimea.”’ 
What are the evidences that the revolution 
is still going on in Russia? Are the Ger- 
mans gaining or losing power in the East? 
Why are conditions in the southern part of 
the empire especially distressing? 


3. Discuss one or more of the reforms referred 


to in the editorial. 


VI. Industrial Conditions—“‘To End Labor 


1. 


Troubles in War Work,” a oll 
Invites Employees to Confer, "lw. W. 
on Trial.” 


What limitations upon “freedom of con- 
tract” are proposed by the War Labor Con- 
ference Board? If these recommendations 
are adopted what industrial changes will 
take place? 


2. Show how the plans of the Standard Oil 


Company have the same purposes in view 
as the War Labor Conference Board. 


8. Compare’ the plans of the I. W. W. with 
Confer- 


those set. forth by the War Labor 
ence Board. 
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“Dead Broke” on $3000 a Year 


And the Discovery Which Enabled Howard Lindsay to Save $800 Out of His Income 
and Later Made Him President of a Large Corporation. 


Who should walk into the room 
but Howard Lindsay! Of all men 
perhaps the last I had expected to 
find as the president of this great new 
company. They had told me that 
Mr. Lindsay, of the Consolidated, 
was looking for a fine country home 
and was interested in buying the 
Dollard Place in Englewood; so as 
executor of the Dollard estate, I had 
come to discuss the terms with him. 

3ut Lindsay! Surely some miracle 
had happened. For it was the very 
man who had come to me “dead 
broke” about four years back and 
had asked me to help him get a new 
job. But how he had changed! The 
ian I remembered was down at the 
heel, and timid and ill-kept. The 
man now facing me was keen-eyed, 
alert, confident and well groomed. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Jones, I can 
see that without your telling me. I was 
a pretty sorry object the last time we 
met—and you may be sure I have not 
forgotten the good turn you did me when 
I needed it so badly. 

“Let that real estate matter rest for a 
moment while I tell you how the miracle 
happened. It won’t take five minutes. 
It all seems simple as A B C as I look 
back on it now. And come to think of it, 
it was simple and perfectly natural. 

“My new life began when I discovered 
how to save money. That happened soon 
after I started in the new job, and it all 
came about right in my own home. Our 
family cash account was in terrible shape 
at that time. Both my wife and I had 
been used to luxuries at home and ‘charge 
it to Dad’ had been our easy way out of 
any money problem. 

“But it was different now and our sole 
source of supply was my salary of $3,000. 
We never went to the theatre that we 
didn’t have the unpleasant feeling that we 
were using money that ought to go for 
coal or clothes or food. We _ seldom 
bought anything without feeling as 
though we were cheating ourselves out of 
something else. 

“That year we didn’t save one cent. 
Besides that, we woke up on New Year’s 
day to find a big bunch of unpaid bills 
to be taken care of somehow or other out 
of future salary checks. 

“When I asked myself the reason for 
all this I found that I did not know the 
reason, and no more did my wife, because 
we hadn’t the faintest idea what our 
money had been spent for. 

“Then I looked around among our 
friends and learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more 
than $5,000 a year. They lived in a mod- 
est apartment, did not wear fine clothes, 
seldom went to the theatre, did little en- 
tertaining, yet we knew they barely had 
enough money to pay current bills. They 

ound it out of the question to save any 
money and found themselves, so Weed 
told me, in the same predicament that we 
had faced on New Year’s Day. 


By Victor Jones 


“In the case of the Wells I found a 
very different story and one that set me 
thinking hard. Their income was $2,000 
a year, yet, to my amazement, they con- 
fided to Mrs. Brown that they had saved 
$600 a year ever since they were married. 
They didn’t have any grand opera in their 
program—except on their little Victrola— 
but they did go to the theatre regularly, 
they wore good clothes, entertained their 
friends Sunday evenings and were about 
the happiest and most contented couple 
of all our married friends. 

“Then I discovered the magic secret. 
The Weeds never knew whether they could 
afford to make a given expenditure or not. 
Theirs, like ours, was a sloppy, happy-go- 
lucky existence with the happiness cut out 
because they were always worried about 
money matters. They kept no accounts 
and just trusted to luck—and so had bad 
luck all the time. 

“The Wells, on the other hand, were 
getting more real enjoyment out of life 
than people with five times their income— 
simply because they knew what they 
could afford to spend. 

“The difference between these two fam- 
ilies was that in one case the expenditures 
were made without any plan—while in the 
other the income was regulated on a 
weekly budget system. 

“Right there I got my Big Idea and my 
key to success and happiness. 

“We sat down that evening and made 
up a budget of all our expenses for the 
next. fifty-two weeks. We _ discovered 
leaks galore. We found a hundred ways 
where little amounts could be saved. 

“And in no time we were engaged in 
the most fascinating game either of us 
had ever played—the game of ‘Money 
Saving.’ 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle 
hold’ on our expenses and knew just 
where we were going. In one year my 
wife proudly produced a bank book show- 
ing a tidy savings account of $800. 

“In the meantime an_ extraordinary 
change had come over me in business be- 
cause of my not having to worry about 
my personal affairs. I was able to give 
my employer’s affairs my full, undivided 
attention during business hours instead of 
being harassed and worried as I had al- 
ways been before. 

“T didn’t fully realize this until the 
president called me in one day and said, 
‘Lindsay, you have been doing exception- 
ally well. I have been studying your work 
for the last year and you have saved the 
company a lot of money. We have de- 
cided to give you an interest in the busi- 
ness. And with that he doubled my 
salary. I never told him what had worked 
the change, but my wife and I know well. 

“When you consider what my income is 
now, all that I have told you seems funny, 
doesn’t it? But I am still working on 
the same plan. Result, I know just what 
I can subscribe to Liberty Bonds and the 
Red Cross and all the other war funds, 
and I never have to wonder whether I 
can afford to have a new motor car, be- 
cause my budget tells me—to a penny. 

“Tt all began when we got a grip on our 
family expenses. 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t 
it? I often wish I might tell my story to 


the thousands of young married couples 
who are having the hardest time of their 
lives just when they ought to be having 
the best time. 

“If you ever get a chance, do pass this 
message on, for there are thousands who 
don’t know what the trouble.is\who would 
give everything to know ‘the secret of the 
fat bank balance.’ ” 

So now I have the opportunity and you 
are lucky, if only you will act on the won- 
derful message this story contains. 
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The Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book is built on the experience of Howard 
Lindsay. It is simplicity in itself. It con- 
tains 112 pages, size 8% x 1034 inches, and 
is bound in dark blue seal grain fabrikoid, 
semi-flexible, stamped in gold. This book 
has been prepared by an expert. 

This wonderful aid to money-making— 
this watchdog of your income and expen- 
ditures—will tell you to a penny where 
your money goes. It will keep absolute 
track of your expenditures. It will keep 
you out of debt. It will put money in the 
bank. It will provide, as nothing else can, 
a feeling of security, self-confidence and 
independence that comes only from the 
knowledge that you have a tidy and grow- 
ing bank account. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book is the first and only device of its 
kind. It is the only account book based 
on the budget idea. It is the only one that 
provides for the income as well as the 
classified items of expense. It contains 
compact information on 


Keeping Expense Accounts. 

Making An Inventory of Household Goods. 
Making Safe Investments. 

Making a Budget. 


The Ferrin System takes only two minutes 
a day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. 
Any child who can read, can keep the accounts 
in the Ferrin Book. This method is not a hard 
task. It is just fun. It is more enjoyable than 
a game—because the pleasure lasts forever. 

Skimping and saving are banished and 
save money as easily as you spend it. 

Now you will not worry about the money you 
spend for clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You 
will spend it freely and will have the time of 
your life because you will know how much you 
can afford to spend. 


you 


Examine It Free 


See how magically the Ferrin Book works. We 
know what you will think of it when you see it. 
So we are willing to send you the book without 
your sending us any money in advance. Just 
mail the coupon, and back will come the book 
by return mail. When you have seen what big 
returns the Ferrin System will pay you, send 
us only $3. If you feel that you can afford not 
to have it, return the book and owe us nothing. 
Act now, for the sake of your bank account 
and your future. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving Ac- 


count Book on Free Examination. I will send 





you $3 within 5 days after receipt, or return 
the book. 








